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“Art.I, Of the Osigin and Progre/s of Languages 


N our Review for September we gave an account of the firft 
book of this work ; in which the learned and ingenious Au- 
thor thought it neceflary to enquire into the origin of our ideas, 
to define and divide them, to explain the nature of the two fe- 


veral kinds of them, and to fhew how they. are formed,. with~. 


out fuppofing them to be the work of Nature. He now thinks 
it neceilary, in order to give the philofophical-account of the: 
origin of language which-he propofed, to enquire likewife into 


' the origin of focicty. Now the firft queftion to be confidered’ 


on this fubjeét, he fays, is, Whether fociety had a beginning 
at‘all? That is, Whether it be from Nature, or of human in- 
ftitution ? : 


‘** Man, we are told, is neither a gregarious nor a folitary ani-~ 


mal, but participates of both kinds.—-Though he has from 
Nature the capacity of living, either by prey, or upon the fruits 
of the earth, yet our Author thinks that by Nature, and in his 


original ftate, he is a frugivorous animal, that he only becomes 


an animal of prey by acquired habit, and that he has no na- 
tural propenfity to fociety. 

‘ I know, fays he, that this opinion of mine is very different from 
the common opinion, and that it is generally believed, that men 
are by Nature as much, or more, united to their kigd, than any 
other fpecies of animal. But let thofe who believe fofconfider one 
thing belonging to. our fpecies, and which feems to be a peculiarity 
that diftinguifhes us from every other land-animal,. and fets us at a 
greater dittance from our kind, than even the beafts of prey are from 
theirs ; what I mean is, the practice of men feeding upon one ano- 
ther. Thofe who judge of mankind only by what they fee of the 
modern nations of Europe, are not, I know, difpofed to believe this 3 
but they may as well not believe, that there are men who live with- 
@ut cloaths, or houfes, without corn, wine, or beer, and without 
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planting or fowing: and if there was any doubt before, it is now. 
entirely removed, by the late difcoveries that have been made in the 
South Sea*. And I am perfuaded, that all nations have at fome time 
or another been cannibals; and that men, as foon as they became 
animals of prey, which, as I have faid, they were not originally, fed 
upon thofe of their own kind, as well as upon other animals: fo that 
it appears to me evident, that man has not that natural alshorrence 
to the flefh of man, that lions and tigers, and other beafts of prey, 
have to that of their own fpecies ; who, fo far as I can learn, never 
feed upon one another except when urged by the extremeit hunger. 

‘ This therefore is another peculiarity of our fpecies, which diftin. 
guifhes us both from the carnivorous and frugivorous kinds of ani- 
mals ; and proves to me inconteftably, that what is faid by philofo- 
phers of the attachment we have to our common nature, and of thofe 
ties of love and fympathy which bind us fo fait together, applies 
only to the rational, not to the natural animal ; for as Marcus An- 
toninus the Emperor has obferved, we are focial, becaufe we are 
rational f. 

‘ Let us next confider how man ftands with refpeé& to the other 
divifion of animals, into political and xot political: and I fay, that he 
is likewife in the middle betwixt thefe two; for he is political, not 
by nature, but by inftitation, and acquired habit. And indeed, if 
he be not by nature even a herding animal, it follows of confequence, 
that he is not political: nor.can we fuppofe that any thing is zatural 





@ ¢ I mean, thofe made by Mr. Banks and Dr. Solander in their late voyage to 
the South Sea, where they found in the country called New Zealand, a people who 
fed on human flefh ; but were, in other refpeéts, far from being a barbarous or in- 
human people, but, on the contrary, brave and generous. I myfelf know a French 
Jefuit, one Monf. Roubaud, who was miffionary among a tribe of Indians in North 
America, called the Albinaguois, and who told me he faw eight and twenty Britith 
men eaten at a breakfaft by a tribe of Indians who had come to the affiftance of the 
French in the late war, from a remote part of that country towards the Weft, where 
they ftill preferved the cuftom of eating men, which appears to have been once uni« 
verfal among the nations of that continent. The Britifh had been taken prifoners by 
this tribe ; and though the French general, Mon/. Montcalm, was at great pains to 
fave them, and offered the Indians double the number of beeves in the place of 
them, he could not accomplifh it ; for the Indians faid, they were not fuch fools as 
to prefer the flefh of oxen to that of Englifhmen. And I have heard it well attefted, 
that fome civilized men, who by great neceflity have been reduced to the extremity of 
eating human fieth, have declared, that they thought it the fweeteft they ever tafted. 
I am well informed, too, that there is a nation in the inland parts of Africa, where 
human fiefh is expofed to fale in the market as beef and mutton is among us, Gare 
cilafJo de la Vega (an author of whom I fhal! give a particular account afterwards) in 
his hiftory of Peru, fays the fame thing of a certain nation in South America, upon 
the authority of a Spanifh writer, one Pedro de Cieca, who affirms, that he faw there, 
with his own eyes, the human fiefh expofed to fale in the fthambles ; and that they 
ate their own children whom they begat upon their female captives ; and with refpect 
to their male captives, they gave them women to breed out of, and they fattened and 
ate the offspring as we co calves and lambs ; dock 1. chap.5. We need not therefore 
doubr of the truth of thofe ftories told by Herodotus, ard other ancient authors, of 
Indian and Scythian nations that fed on mens fichh. We are not however io believe, 
that there ever was a nation that fed promi{cuoufly upon one another ; for the fact is, 
that all fuch nations eat only their enemies, or ftrangers, whom they treat as ene- 
mies, and fuch of their own people as die, or become ufelefs through age or infire 
mities.” ) 
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fd an animal that is not mecefary for his fubfiftence, which certainly 
the political life is not to man ; whereas to the bee and ant it is na- 
tural, becaufe it is neceflary; and accordingly thofe animals have 
never been found fingle or detached. With refpect to man, it ap- 
pears to me, that he has herded, and entered into the political life, 
for the fame reafons, and at the fame time; and therefore [ believe 
no men have been found herding together who did not likewife carry 
on fome common work ; that is to fay, as has been explained, lived 
in the political ftate. 

¢ But is man the only animal that is in this ftate with refpect to 
the focial and political life? If it were fo, it would be nothing exe 
traordinary in fo extraordinary an animal as man. But there are 
other animals of the fame amphibious nature. And, fr/, there is 
the wild boar, which, while he is young, is a herding animal; but 
when he grows old, he lives by himfelf,’ and becomes what the 
French call un folitaire. Then with refpeft to the political ftate, the 
horfe in this country is not a political animal, though focial and gre 
garious: but in the defarts of Tartary and Siberia he is political ; 
! for being there hunted by the Tartars, as hares and deer are in this 





country, they, for felf-defence, form themfelves into a kind of com- 
munity, and take joint meafures for faving themfelves, which they 
commonly do by flight; and that they may not be furprifed by their 
enemy, they fet watches, and have commanders, who dire&t and 
haften their flight; fome of whom have been feen bringing up the 
rear, and biting and kicking the hindmoft, in order to make them 
( \ run fatter. 

‘ But there is another animal that refembles us ftill more in this 
refpect, and that is the beaver; of which I fhall fay a great deal 
more afterwards, but it is fufficient for my prefent purpofe to ob- 
ferve, that he is precifely what I fuppofe man to be, amphibious be- 
twixt the folitary and the focial life: for in certain countries, par- 
ticularly in North America, and fome of the northern countries of 
Europe, he is found living in what may be called eiwil fociety, with- 
out metaphor or exaggeration; whereas in other countries, where 
they are not fo numerous, or in thofe very countries when they hap- 
pen to be difperfed, and their villages (for fo I may call them) 
ruined by the men who hunt them, or when they are prevented by 
men from affociating, as they are in all the fouthern countries of 
Europe, they lead a folitary life, and hide themfelves in hoies, with 
Out any community or public good *. | 

‘Of the fame amphibious kind is an animal well known in this 
country, viz. the hare, which being few in number in all the coun- 
tries of Europe, and much perfecuted by men, lead a folitary life, 
and never affociate or. form a public; but in the plains of Tartary 
they are gregarious: The fact we are affured of by the fame author 
who informs us of what is above related concerning the horfe, viz. 
Mr. Bell, who has publifhed his travels through Tartary and Sibe- 
ria, which he made with the Ruffian caravan that goes to China. 
Now I cannot conceive that the hare, which by its nature appears 
to be folitary, fhould affociate in Tartary for any other reafon éx- 
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cept fuftenance and felf-defence ; which, as I fhall thew afterwardey 
are the reafons that made men firit herd together, and enter into 
the political life. Whether the hares have any thing of policy in 
their aflociated ftate, Mr. Bell has not told us; but I think it is 
likely they have; otherwife 1 do not think that they would have 
come together. For even thofe animals, fuch as the fheep, which 
are not political while they are fed and protected by us, become fo 
when they live in a kind of natural ftate by themfelves in the hillss, 
and accordingly they are obferved to fet watches in the night-time 
againft their enemy the fox, who give notice of his approach; and, 
when he attacks them, they draw up in a body, and defend them- 
felves. And, in general, as Nature appears to me to have always 
fome further intention than pleafure merely, and the gratification of 
appetite and inclination, I think it is probable that fhe has not 
bbe to any animal that defire for fociety, without intending that it. 

ould be ufeful for fome political purpofe, either of fuftenance or 
defence: fo that I doubt whether gregarious and political animals 
differ entirely in their natures, or only in the more or /e/t, fo that 
fome by the neceffities of their nature are more political, others 
lefs.’ 


* Our Author obferves farther on this head, that though we 


fhould fuppofe that men herded together before they-entered ~ 
into civil fociety, yet it is impoflible to believe, that while they 


only herded together, they ever could invent a language ; which 


could only be the fruit of that ftri€t intercourfe which the po- 


litical life produces, 


He comes now to enquire how the political life began ;. 


but before he enters upon this enquiry, he thinks it proper to 


fupport the account he has given of the original ftate of human. 
nature, both with refpect to rationality and factety, by facts as well; 
as by arguments ; as it is very different from the notions come 


monly received, and will no doubt, he thinks, appear incre- 
dible to thofe who have been taught, that man is by nature a 
rational, as well as a focial and political animal, and have read 
large volumes on the fubje& of the Jaw of nature, founded all 
upon the fuppofition that civil fociety, or the political life, is 
the original and natural ftate of man. 


‘ He endeavours to fhew, from the hiftory both of the ancient, 


and modern world, that there have’ been found whole nations, 


not indeed. altogether without. arts or civility (for that is im-> 


pofible, fince, according. to his hypothefis, they, aflociated ta- 


gether only for the purpofe of, carrying on. fome joint work) 
but with fo little of either, that: we can be at no lois to fuppofe’ 


a prior ftate, in which there were none at all. | 
‘ 1 will.begin, fays he, with inftances furnifhed me by an ancient 
author, namely Diodorus Siculus, who was a traveller as well as an 
hiftorian, and whofe work, the greateft part of which is unhappily 
loft, was the fruit of the labour of thirty years, which he fpent in 
eollecting — and travelling into the different parts of “y 
work 
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world, which he had occafion to mention in his hiftory*. Iam the 
more inclined to lay weight upon the facts recorded by him, that his 
ftyle is very plain and fimple; fo that he appears to me to have {pent 
that time in preparing and digetting the matter of his hittory, which 
many hiftorians, ancient as well as modern, have {pent in adorning 
their /fy/e. In the beginning of his hiftory he fays, that men at 
firft lived difperfed, and fubfitted upon the pacgeal progutiaes of the 
earth; that they had no ufe of fpeech, and uttered only inarticulate 
cries; but that having herded together, for fear, as he fays, of the 
wild beafts, they invented a language, and impoied names upon 
things+. This opinion of the original Rate of man he no doubt 
formed from the ftudy of many ancient books of hittory that are now 
loft. But befides this, he relates particular facts concerning certain 
favage nations which lived, either in Airica, or upon the oppofite 
coait of the Indian ocean, or that gulf of it which is now called the 
Red Sea. Of thefe he had an opportunity of being very well in- 
formed, by the curiolity of one of the Prolemies. King of Egypt, 


who, as I mentioned before, fent men whom he could trutt, on purpofe 


to be informed concerning fuch nations ; and befides, the paifion he 
had for hunting elephants, made him difcover more of Africa than I 
believe has been difcovered in modern times. 

‘ The firft inftance I fhall mention from Diodorus is of a nation, 
if a herd of men may be called fo, of ixfvopayx, or f/h-eaters, that 
lived near the ftrait which joins the Indian Ocean to the Red Sea or 
Arabian Gulf, upon the Aliatic fide. They went naked, and lived 
entirely by fifhing, which they practifed without any art, other than 
that of making dikes or mounds of itones to prevent the fifh which 
had come with the full tide into the hollows and gullies upon that 
coalt, from going out again with the ebbing tide, and tven catching 
them in thofe ponds asin a net{. In this way they employed them- 
felves for four days, and the fifth day they all fet out for the upland 
country, where there were certain fprings of frefh water, of which 
they drank, after having filled their bellies with fifth. This journey, 
fays our author, they performed juft like a herd of cattle, making a 
an noife, and uttering loud cries, but al! inarticulate; and after 

aving filled their bellies with water, fo that they could hardly walk, 
they returned to their habitations upon the coait, and there paffed a 
whole day incapable to do any thing, lying upon the ground, and 
hardly able to breathe through fullnefs ; after which they returned to 
their only occupation, of fifhing in the manner above deicribed: and 
this was the round of their life. —The women and chiidren were com- 
mon, belonging to the herd. ‘They had no fenie of what is juft, 
honeft, or decent, living entirely under the guidance of inftinét and 
appetite, They had no arts, unlefs we give that name to their way 





* © Diodor. Biblioth. lib. 1. in initio.” 

+ ‘ Lid. 1. cap. 8. edit. Wefeling.” , 

t ‘ This is precifely the way of fithing practifed by the inhabitants of New Hole 
Fand, a8 defcribed by Dampier in his Trave!s. ‘This Dampier appeats to me to be 
ohe of the moft accurate and judicious of our modern travellers ; fo that when we find 
him agreeing in his account of the cuftoms of barbarous nations, with an ancient 
hiftorian whom I am perfuaded he never read, nox perhaps ever heard of, we can 


hardly doubt of the truth of the fact.’ 
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of fifhing above mentioned, and a certain method which they had of 
curing and preferving their fifh, very particularly defcribed by Dio- 
dorus, They ufed no weapons except ftones, and the fharp horns of 
geats, with which they killed the #ronger fifh. They had no ufe of 
fire, but roafted their fifth upon the rocks by the heat of the fun. 
Neither do they appear to me to have had the faculty of fpeech; for 
though our author does not exprefsly fay fo, yet I think it is his 
meaning, from the account he gives of their journey to the fprings ; 
and it is clear that they had nothing like religion or government *. 

* The next nation he mentions is that of the Infenfilles +, as he 
¢alls them, of whom | have already fpoken. Of thefe he fays ex- 
prefsly, that they had not the ufe of fpeech, but made figns, like 
cur dumb people, with their heads and hands. They lived, he fays, 

romifcuoufly with other animals, and particularly with feals, which, 
™ fays, catch the fifh in the fame manner that thefe men did, who 
were alfo of the race of fifh-eaters; and he adds, that they lived 
with thofe other animals, and with one another, with great 
good faith, and in great peace and concord. The moft extraordi- 
nary particular he tells concerning them is, that they never ufed 
water, nor any kind of liquid, not having fo much as an idea of that 
fort of nourishment {, though even this I think is Jefs incredible 
than what more than one modern traveller has told us of pcople in 
the South Sea, that when they had occafion to be long at fea, fup- 
plied the want of liquids by drinking fea-water. 

‘ The next nation mentioned by Diodorus that I fhall take notice 
of, is one upon the African fide, in that part of A‘thiopia which is 
above Egypt. They were of a quite different race, being what he calls 
DAcPayes, Or wocd-eaters; for they fubfiiled entirely upon the woods, 
eating either the fruits of the trees, or, when they could not get thefe, 
chewing the tender fhoots, and young branches, as we fee our cattle 
do in this country. This way of living made them very nimble in 
climbing trees; and they leapt, fays our author, with amazin 
agility hon one branch or one tree to another, ufing both feet 
and hands; and when they happened to fall, their bodies were fo 
Jight that they received no hurt. They too went naked, had no 
arms but fticks, like the Ouran Outangs, who are ftill to be found 
on the fame continent, and their wives and children were in com- 
mon. Diod. p. 111. 

* Diodorus concludes his account of thofe favage African nations 
by telling us, that in the fouthern part of that great peninfula there 
are races of men who, in the human form, live a life altogether 
brutal. P. 116, 

¢ Thus far Diodorus Siculus; from whofe account it is evident, 
that there were in Africa, and the oppofite continent of Afia, in his 
time, herds of people that lived without any civil fociety, even the 
domeftic fociety of man and wife, which is the firft ftep towards 
forming a ftate or political fociety. 

* With Diodorus, in this account of the favagenefs and barbarity 
of the people of Africa, agrees Herodotus ; a man of the greateft 
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curiofity and diligence that perhaps ever lived, and whofe authority 
may be depended upon, when he relates a thing fimply as an hitto- 
rical fa&t, and not as a hearfay. He fpeaks of herds of people in 
this peninfula that coupled together promifcuoufly (xrxndwv) like 
cattle, 44. 4. ¢. 1803 and of men and women abfolutely wild, /’4. 4. 
¢. 1913; and particularly of the Troglodytes he fays, that they fed 
upon ferpents and other reptiles, were hunted like wild beafis by the 
Garamantes, and by way of language made a kind of murmuring 
inarticulate found which he compares to the cry of a bat, tbid. ¢. 183. 
And it is not unlikely that it is the fame kind of language that Monf, 
Ja Condamine reports to have been fpoken by a nation that he met 
with upon the banks of the river Amazons: for it was a muttering 
murmuring kind of noife, as he has defcribed it, and which appeared 
to him to be formed in drawing in the breath; probably becaufe it 
was a low and obfcure found, not unlike that which a man makes 
who is very hoarfe by reafon of a cold *. 

¢ Asto modern authorities, I will begin with that of Leo Africa- 
nus, an African Moor of the fixteenth century, who coming to Rome, 
did there abjure the Mahometan faith, and was baptized by the name 
of the Pontiff who then filled the papal chair, Leo X. He had tra- 
velled much in the interior parts of Africa with caravans of mer- 
chants, and appears to me to have known more of that count 
than any modern. He wrote a defcription of it in Arabic, which is 
tranflated into Latin, and publifhed in nine books, containing a 
very accurate account, both of the men and manners, and natural 
curiofities of the country : and he agrees with Diodorus as to the fa- 
vagenefs of fome of the people of Africa; and particularly he fays, 
that in the inward parts of the country, fouthward from Barbary, 
there are people that live a life entirely brutifh, without government 
or policy, and copulating promifcuoufly with their females, after the 
manner of the brutes +. And he mentions another nation to whom 
he gives a name, calling them Borzians, who lived not far diftant 
from the fountain of the river Niger. Thefe people, fays he, are 
without religion of any kind, and have their women and children in 
common f. 

‘ The next modern author I fhall mention is likewife a very dili- 
gent and accurate writer. It is Garcilaflo de la Vega, who has 
written in Spanith the Hiftory of the Incas of Peru, of whofe race he 


himfelf was |. According to his account of that country, when the 
firit 





® « There is a race of men yet to be found in that part of ancient /Ethiopia that 
we call Abyffinia, whofe language refembies ftill more that of the Trog/odyres, as ce. 
{cribed by Herodotus ; for it makes a hiffing kind of noife, very fitly exprefled by the 
Greek word tpfw (in Latin frideo) which Herodotus applies to the language of the 
Troglodytes, and which I fuppofe refembles the found made by a bat, Cf thefe people 
in /Ethiopia, Linngus, as I was informed by one of his fcholars, had an account 
from two travellers who had been in that country at different times ; and both agreed 
in this, and feveral other particulars concerning thofe men. See Linnei Syfiema Nas 
ture, wol.i. p. 33. 
t ° Lib. 7. in initio.” t * Ibid. p. 656. 
\| ‘ He was born, as he informs us, eight years after the Spanith conqueft of Peru 
was completed, His mothers was the grand-daughter, if I miftake aot, of the ee 
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firft Inca began his conquefts, or rather his taming and civilization 
of men (for he was a conqueror of that kind, fuch as the Egyptians 
report their Ofiris to have been) it was inhabited, for the greater 
part, by men living in a ftate altogether brutith, without govern- 
ment, Civility, or arts of any kind; and fuch of them as were in any 
degree civilized, had a tradition preferved among them, that they 
had been taught, as the fubjeéts of the Incas were, by men who came 
from diftant countries, and imported among them the arts of life, 
And, more particularly, he relates, that in fome parts of Peru, which 
were afterwards civilized by the Incas, the people were under no kind 
of government, !iving together in herds or flocks, like fo many cattle 
or fheep, and like them copulating promifcuoufly*. Jn other parts 
of the country, they did not fo much as live in herds, but dwelt in 
caves, and holes of rocks and mountains, in fmall numbers of two 
or three together, feeding upon herbs, grafs, roots, and wild fruits, 
‘and copulating promifcuoufly +. And in later times, under the 
fourth or fifth Inca, he mentions a people in the great province of 
Chiribuana, who lived altogether like beafts, wandering in the moun- 
tains and woods, without religion or wo:fhip of any kind, and with- 
out any community or political government, unlefs when they affo- 
ciated to infeft their neighbours, and make ufe of them for food; 
for the end of their wars was to eat their enemies. Thefe people 
were fo brutifh, and the couniry of fo difficult accefs, that the Inca 
gave over thoughts of conquering or civilizing them ; and the Spa- 
niards afterwards attempted it, but without fuccefs, 4.7. c.17. He 
mentions alfo another people of the fame province that lived near 
the Cape of Pafau, who never having been conquered, or rather 
civilized, by the Incas, lived, even at the time the author wrote, in 
a flate of the utmoft favagencfs and barbarity, having no religion 
at all, and worfhipping nothing either above or below them ; inha- 
biting caves, and hollows of trees, without communication, friend- 
fhip, or commerce, and hardly having longuage fuflicient to under- 
ftand one another {. One of the Incas, he fays, coming with an 
army to fubdue them, but defpairing of being able to reciaim them 
from their brutifh life, faid to his people, ‘* Come, let us return 
again ; for thefe deferve not the honour of our dominion.”? Upon 
which the whole army faced about, and returned home|]. And thefe 
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that preceded him who was dethroned and put to death by the Spaniards. He was 
brought up among his relations of the Inca race, till he was twenty years of age ; 
and from his mother and her brothe:s, as he tells us, he received information of the 
facts which he relates in his hiftory. He alfo employed his fchool-fellows the In- 
dians, after he had formed the defign of writing it, to get him information from all 
parts of the country. His hiftory therefore, Itiink, may be credited as much as any 
that is only from tradition; which, however, this hiflory was not altogether; for 
they had a kind of record by threads and knots. And indeed the faéts he relates, and 
his manner of relating them, bear intrinfic marks of truth, at leaft that no falfehood 
or fiction was intended. And with refpeét to the principal fa€ts, we may belicve a 
tradition that went no farther back than four byndred years; about which time the 
firft Inca, Manca Capac, began his reign ; efpecially when it was preferved in the fa- 
mily of that prince, and we may believe carefully preferved, and the more carefully 
that they had no written records,’ 
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ople were in that flate of barbarity, or very little better, at the 
time the author wrote; for he fays, he himfelf faw fome of them +. 
He further tells us, that one of the Incas found men that preyed on 
one another like wild beafts, attacking their fellow-creatures for no 
other purpofe than to eat them. Thefe the Inca hunted on the moun- 
tains, and in the woods, like fo many. beatfts *, 

¢ But the communication and intercourfe that has been betwixt 
the feveral parts of the old world on this fide of the globe, and like- 
wife betwixt the old and the new world difcovered by Columbus, 
during thefe laft three hundred years, has made fo great a change 
of the manners and way of living of men in thofe countries, that it 
is not there we are now to look for people living in the natural ftate, 
but in another part of the world, as yet very imperfectly difcovered, 
and with which we have had hitherto very little intercourfe, I mean 
the countries in the South Sea, and fuch parts of the Atlantic Ocean 
as have not been frequented by European fhips. What! fhall here 
fet down of the wild people found in thofe countries is taken from 
a French collection of voyages to the South Sea, printed at:Paris in 
the year 1756, in two volumes 4to. The author’s name, as I am 
informed, is Ladroff. 

« Americus Vefpacius, who made the difcovery of the continent 
of America for the King of Spain, and gave his name to it, was af- 
terwards employed by the King of Portugal, in whofe fervice he 
made a voyage in that great ocean which extends from Brazil eaft- 
ward, towards the Cape of Good Hope; and in this voyage he dif- 
covered a great tract of country, which he calls a continent, where 
he found a people who, though living together in herds, had neither 
government, religion, nor arts, nor any property ; and every one of 
them had as many wives as he pleafed. Americus was among them 
feven and twenty days, which was long enough to have obferved 
what he affirms of their manner of living. Vol. 1. p. 96. of Labroffé’s 
Colle&ion. 

‘ Jack the Hermit, a Dutch traveller, affirms, that the people of 
Terra del Fuego live entirely ike brutes, without religion, or po- 
licy, or any the leaft regard to decency, vol. 1. p. 445. And the 
fame is faid of them by an Englith traveller, Sir John Narburgh, 
vol. 2. p. 33. They are befides cannibals, and have not the leaf 
idea of honefty or good faith in their dealings, vol. 1. p. 44¢. 

* Another Dutch traveller, one Roggeveen, came to an ifland in 
the South Sea, where he could not find out that the people had any 
kind of government; but fome way or other they had got a religion, 
in which they were very zealous, and trufted to it for their defence, 
in place of arms, againft the Europeans, vol. 2. p. 235. 

* Many people in thofe countries have been found without almof 
any Of the arts of life, even the art of defending themfelves, or at- 
a their enemies; for but few of them have been found that 
have the ufe of the bow and arrow. Moft of them, like the Ouran 
OCutangs, ufe nothing but fticks and ftones ; and the laft-mentioned 
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people, who had fo much religion, ufed no arms at all. Sir Francis 
Drake difcovered certain iflands in the South Sea, to the North of 
the Line, where he found inhabitants who had the nails of their fine 
gers about an inch long, which he underftood ferved them for offen- 
five arms, vol. 1. p.197. And Le Mere met with a people in New 
Guinea, who ufed their teeth as an offenfive weapon, and bit like 


dogs, vol. 2. p. 396 & 397. Among fuch a people, if there was 
any government or civil fociety, it muft have been very imperfect, 
and of late inftitution.’ 


Having fhewn very clearly, as he apprehends, that civil foe 
ciety, which alone could produce a Janguage, is not from Na- 
ture, or coeval with the animal, but muft have had a begin- 
ning, our Author proceeds to examine how it began ; it bein 
evident, that there muft have been fome caufe of a change fo 
great as from a folitary, or at leaft an animal not political, toa 
focial and political animal. Now the fame caufe, we are told, 
that firft produced ideas, and made men rational creatures, did 
alfo make them focial and political, and in procefs of time pro- 
duced all the arts of life; and this caufe is no other than the 
neceffities of human life. ‘The nece/fities he means are, either the 
want of fubfiftence, or of defence againft fuperior force and vio- 
lence, without one or other of which caufes, there never, he 
tells us, would have been fociety, language, or arts, among 
men. 

He now proceeds to anfwer the following objections; viz. 
that inftinét was fufficient to provide men with all the necefla- 
ries of life, and to defend them againft their enemies ;—that 
there could be no fociety without language ;—and that the law 
of Nature, as it is treated of by modern writers, fuppofes men 
to have been originally rational and political. 

In anfwer to the fecond of thefe objections, he endeavours 
to fhew, both from theory and faét, that animals may affociate 
together, form a community, and carry on in concert one com- 
mon bufinefs, without the ufe of fpeech. For this purpofe no- 
thing elfe is neceflary, he obferves, than that * there fhould be 
among fuch animals fome method of communication. If there- 
fore there be other methods of communication, befides that of 
articulate founds, there is nothing to hinder a fociety to be con- 
fiituted without the ufe of fpeech. Now that there are other 
methods of communication, is a fact that cannot be doubted ; 
for there are inarticulate cries, by which we fee the brutes 
communicate to one another their fentiments and paffions ; 
there are imitative cries; and, laftly, there is the expreffion of 
looks, that is, the action of the face, and the geftures of the 
body.’ In one or other, or all of thefe ways, it is evident, we 
are told, that animals may underftand one another fo far at leaft 
as to a¢t in concert, and carry on fome common se 
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which, according to Ariftotle, is the definition of a political 


animal. 

The examples he produces of animals acting in concert, and 
by communication, without the ufe of fpeech, are the beaver ; 
an animal, called by the Poles Banbacts, mentioned by Cardinal 
Polignac, in his Anti- Lucretius, and which the Cardinal fays he 
himfclf faw fomewhere in the Uéraine, upon the banks of a 
river which he calls Danaffris; and the Sea-cat, of which we 
have an account, that our Author thinks may be depended upon, 
from the Ruffian academicians in the defcription they have pub- 
lithed of Kamjchatka, which they went to vifit by orders and at 
the expence of the Czarina. The account given of the Sca-cat, 
and the Ouran Outangs, is as follows : 

‘ This animal (the Sea-cat) is amphibious, and, fo far as appears, 
does not form {tates or republics like the beaver, but lives in fami- 
lies, which are fometimes very numerous, amounting to a hundred 
and twenty, old and young: for the male keeps a feraglio, fome- 
times of fifty females, of whom he is as jealous as the Grand Signior 
is of his. They keep up a very ftrict family-difcipline, punifhing 
their wives feverely for neglecting any point of duty, fuch as the 
care of the offspring, for which they fhew great love and tendernefs; 
and the confequence of this difcipline 1s, on the part of the wives, 
very great fubmiflion to their lord and mafter, whom they endeavour 
to pacify when they have offended him, by every mark of humiliation 
and contrition ; all which he receives with the utmoft ftatelinefs and 
fullennefs. They have almoft all the paffions and fentiments of men, 
They are jealous, proud, quarrelfome, and revengeful; and when 
they have fuffered any injury, and cannot refent it, they, like Achilles 
in Homer, fhed tears. ‘They are as brave as any Spartan, and will 
rather die upon the fpot than yield, or quit their ground: and their 
military difcipline in this point is fo fevere, that if any of them runs 
away, or even is fufpected of doing fo, the reft fall upon him as 
fiéreély as they would upon an enemy, and deftroy him. Yet this. 
animal has no ufe of fpeech, nor, fo far as 1 know, organs proper 
for it: but it appears, that without it he can prattife the moft dif- 
ficult of human arts, that of government, and of government over 
females, in which moft men have failed; and even the legiflator of 
Sparta, who, as Ariftotle tells us, wanted to regulate the lives of the 
women as he had done thofe of the men, but found it fo difficult a 
work that he was obliged to give it over. 

‘ But I think it unneceflary to give more examples of this kind 
from the brute creation, fince it appears to me that our own fpecies 
furnifhes fufficient for my purpofe. And, firit, there are the Ouran 
Outangs, who, as I have faid, are proved to be of our {pecies by 
marks of humanity that I think are inconteftable; and they have one 
property more of the fpecies than the quadruped favages above-men- 
tioned, which have been found in different parts of Europe, that they 
walk ere&t. They live in fociety, build huts, joined in companies 
attack elephants, and no doubt carry on other joint undertakings 
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for their fuflenance and prefervation ; but have not yet attained the 
ufe of fpeech. 

‘ But fhould any one, after all that is faid, ftill doubt of the hy. 
manity of the Ouran Outangs, what can be faid to the example of 
dumb perfons among us, whom no body will deny to be capable of 
living together in fociety, and carrying on jointly any fort of buf- 
nefs; fince we fee both men and women with that defeét, not only 
capable of acting in concert with others, but of governing and dj. 
retting. 

Our Author now proceeds, in his third book, te fhew whence 
language arofe, and to treat of the nature of the firft languages, 
&c. In this book the Reader will find many ingenious obfervations 
concerning barbarous languages—their progrefs towards im. 
provement,—the duration of language, and the facility of its 
propagation,—the changes to which it is liable, efpecially in 
its paflage from one people to another,—together with fome 
very pertinent remarks upon etymology, and the derivation of 
one language from another. Such of our Readers, however, 
as are defirous of feeing what the Writer has advanced upon 
thefe curious fubjects, we mutt refer to the work itfelf, which, 
though it contains fome fanciful and reprehenfible things, fhews 
evidently that the Author has read and thought much upon his 
fubjeét ; and there are few Readers, we may venture to fay, 
very few, who will not find in it fome things new, and many 
things both entertaining and inflructive, which will, in a great 
meafure, atone for the pompous and unneceflary difplay of me- 
taphyfical knowledge, the bigotted attachment to the Greek phi- 
lofophy, the account which is given of the Ouran Outangs, and 
fome other matters of lefs importance, that will readily occur 
to every jucicious Reader as blemifhes in a work, which, upon 
the whole, has a very confiderable fhare of merit. R. 





Art. II. Experiments and Objfervations, Sc. By Thomas Henry; 
Apothecary. svo. 2s. 6d. fewed. Johnfon. 1773. 


HIS fmall volume contains many philofophical and chee 

mical experiments, conduéted with ingenuity and accu- 
racy, and judicioufly applied to the improvement of pharmacy, 
and other branches of the healing art. 

In the firft chapter the Author relates the procefs of prepa- 
ring Magnefia alba, in the greateft ftate of purity. ‘This ac- 
count has been already communicated to the public, in the fe 
eond volume of the AZedical Tranfaétions, and is here reprinted 
as a proper introduction to fome of the fucceeding papers. A’ 
fhort extra& from it may be feen in our 47th volume, October 
1772, page 261. 

In the next chapter Mr. Henry adds fome mifcellaneous ob- 


fervations relative to the fame fubje&, in which he expofes the 
ignorance, 
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ignorance, or the interefted views, of a certain vender of mag~ 
nefia, who pretends that the preparation fold by him is made 
from the genuine falt obtained from the Epfom water ; and on 
that account, in the ufual oftentatious cant of empiricifm, boafts 
that he has made an improvement in the preparation of that 
medicine, ** which is by the Learned efteemed one of the greateft 
acquifitions to the Materia Medica.”—If Mr. DaleIngram really 
procures his magnefia in this tedious and expenfive manner *, 
inftead of precipitating it at once from the common, or artifi~ 
cial Epfom falt, he takes much pains to very little purpofe, as 
the mereft tyro in chemiftry can inform him that the refufe of 
a falt-pan contains as genuine magnefia, as the waters of Ep-. 
fom, or any other ftil] more dignified fpring. 

In the third chapter the Author gives a curfory detail of the 
medicinal properties of magnefia in its criginal ttate; and in 
the 4th and sth, treats of the changes produced. in this fubje& 
by calcination, and of its medicinal qualities after it has under- 
gone this procefs. As the matter is of a curious: and intereft- 
ing nature, we fhall give an hiftorical view of the fubjeét, to 
which we fhall add the fubftance of the Author’s principal ob- 
fervations on the qualities of. this ufeful addition to the Materia’ 
Medica. 

Dr. Black had formerly, in the profecution of his ingenious 
and philofophical enquiries into the chemical properties of this 
fubftance +, calcined it, and firft difcovered that fixed air con- 
ftituted about feven-twelfths of its weight, which was expelled 
from it by the fire in the courfe of i Sager He obferved 
that, in confequence of this lofs, ‘twas, like quick-lime, de- 
prived of the power of effervefcing with acids; but differed 
from it in this eflential quality, that it did not, like the calca- 
reous earths, when calcined, become cauftic or acrid, or com- 
municate any fenfible impregnation to water {. This ingenious 

phyfician, 





* Mr. Henry calculates, from fuflicient data, that in order to pro- 
cure only a pound. of magnefia from the Epfom water, above /ixtp 
gallons muft. be evaporated down to five or ix pints, previous to the 
jubfequent tedious procefles of edulcoratypg and drying the powder 
precipitated from it, 

+ In the Edinburgh Phyfical and Literary Effays. Vol. ii. Art. 8. 

t Mr. Henry ingenioufly acknowledges that he was led to draw a 
different conclufion from fome of his firit experiments made with cal- 
Cined.magnefia, which he found to impregnate water very fenfibly, 
which acquired, from it a lithontriptic power apparently greater than 
that of the. ftrongeft lime.water: but on frequently repeating the 
experiment with different parcels of magnefa, he at length difco- 
vered his error, and found that the impregnation was owing to fome 

calcareous 
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phyfician, however, does not appear to have availed himfelf of 
thefe difcoveries, by making a trial of the magnefia, thus 
changed, as a medicine. 

Objections have been made to the ufe of magnefia, by Hoff. 
man and others, that it frequently produced flatulencies, gripes 
ings, and other uneafy fenfations, particularly in weak bowels, 
It is now obvious that thefe fymptoms muft have been pro- 
duced by the great quantity of fixed air contained in it, and 
difcharged from it in confequence of its meeting and effervefcine 
with an acid in the ftomach or inteftines. The Author’s friend, 
Dr. Percival, accordingly fuggefted to him the idea of depriving 
it of its air, with a view of obviating thefe troublefome fymp- 
toms occafionally attending the ufe of it. The magnefia thus 
treated was found to be equally purgative, when given in half 
its former dofe, and is undoubtedly deprived, by this procefs, 
of the difagreeable qualities above-mentioned : it acquires like. 
wife new propefties, which render it likely to anfwer. fome 
other important practical purpofes. We fhall briefly fpecify a 
few of them. 

By the procefs of calcination it is not only rendered incapa- 
ble of generating air in the ftomach and bowels, but it is qua- 
lified to abforb, or render fixed, that which it finds there, and 
which is produced, fometimes in too great quantities, in the 
procefs of digeftion ; and it is confequently adapted to relieve 
thofe colicks or other diforders, which are commonly called fla- 
tulent. In this refpe& it promifes, as the Author obferves, to 
be much more efficacious than the whole tribe of carminatives, 
from which it eflentially differs with regard to its mode of ope- 
ration and effects. It appears likewife to be the moft proper 
cathartic for patients afflicted with the ftone, who are under 
a courfe of the foap ley ; as it cannot, like the vegetable pur- 
gatives, counteract the lixivium, by throwing air into it; but, 
on the contrary, muft abforb a part of that air which is already 





calcareous matter, which the firft-mentioned magnefia had received 
’ in the original preparation of it, by having been wafhed with water 
containing felenite. The fame miftake had been before made by the 
very ingenious author of the Di@ionnaire de Chymie (attributed to M. 
Macguer, and not long fince excellently tranflated into our language: 
fee Monthly Review, vol, xlvi, March 1772, page 195) who, treat- 
ing of this fubftance, fays, that ‘ the magnefia by calcination acquires 
the property of quicklime.’ His miftake confifted in confidering 
magnefia as a calcareous earth; for which opinion, the impurities 
introduced into it in the preparation of it (efpecially when procured 
by the old procefs of calcining the Morher-qwater of nitre) afforded 
a very plaufible foundation. Indeed the true nature of this fubftance 
was totally unknown till Dr. Black’s accurate examination of it. _ 
in 
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in the prime vie, and which would otherwife be attra€ted by 
the cauftic alcali, and render it lefs capable of ating on the 
calculus. 

From the preceding note the Reader will colle& of what im- 

portance it is that the magnefia intended for calcination fhould 
be perfectly free from any admixture of calcareous earth; as in 
that proce(s, this laft-mentioned fubftance muft neceflarily be 
deprived of its air, or rendered cauftic ; and the magnefia which 
contains it will accordingly impregnate the water in which it is 
infufed, with the tafte and qualities of lime water. On this 
head the Author makes fome obfervations, the fubftance of 
which we think it incumbent on us to communicate to the 
Reader. 
_ As it would be natural for every perfon that would with tq 
give the calcined magnefia a fair trial, to obtain Mr. Glafs’s 
for that purpofe, on the fuppofition that it muft be fuperior to 
any other, in purity, as it certainly is in price, Mr. Henry, in 
an Appendix to this performance, has, from a fenfe of duty to 
the public, and in juftice to his own reputation, and to the 
credit of the medicine which he recommends, entered his pro- 
teft againft the ufe of that preparation in particular, as he has 
repeatedly found it to contain no inconfiderable portion of cal- 
careous earth. 

In confirmation of this affertion, the Author relates fome 
experiments which he made with this magnefia, fo highly ex- 
tolled ‘in every news-paper for its /uperior purity and gooane/s,” 
and for the whitenefs, and levity, and other /Lowy qualities of 
which, rather than for its purity, it appears, according to a 
calculation of the Author’s, that the public pay at the enormous 
rate of 48 fhillings the Troy pound, which is not equal to 14 
ounces Averdupois. Mr, Henry procured five different parcels 
of it from different perfons in town and in the country, in- 
trufted by the proprietors with the fale of it, every one of which, 
on being fubjected to the * fiery ordeal’ of calcination, proved 
to be calcareous, or had acquired the properties of quicklime. 
One of them in particular impregnated water with a tafte as 
ftrong as that of common lime water; and, on blowing air 
into the water, as copious a precipitate fel] as the Author ever 
obferved from that prepared with ftone or oyfter-fhell lime. 

We can contraft thefe fingular but fatisfactory proofs of the 
calcareous impurities of this coftly preparation, with nearly as 
many inftances of the purity of different portions of even the 
common magnefia, ufually fold at one-twelfth of the price. Out 
of five different parcels, bought merely for experiment fake at 
different fhops, four of the fpecimens, on being calcined, ftood 
the teft under which this boafted magnefia failed fo eoregioufly ; 
as they communicated no calcareous impregnation to water, that 
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eould be difcovered either by the tafte, or on throwing fixed ‘aif’ 
into the water in which they had been digefted.—After all, ig 
is to be obferved that a very minute portion of quicklime con 
tained in the calcined magnefia, is fufficient to give a ftrong 
calcareous impregnation to water in which it is digefted; and’ 
that in the original preparation of this fubftance, great atten- 
tion fhould be paid to the purity of the water employed in the 
procefs; for, as a very large quantity is ufed in that operation,’ 
the felenites contained in many waters will, as the Author ob- 
ferves, be decompounded in the boiling, and the calcareous 
earth be afterwards depofited and mixed with the magnefia. 

In, the four fucceeding chapters are contained feveral inge- 
nious experiments :—On the powers of various abforbent €arths, 
in promoting or retarding putrefaction :—On fome of the phar. 
maceutical properties of calcined magnefia, employed as a men- 
ftruum; in which the Author fhews that, like quicklime, it 
poflefies the power of promoting the folution of refinous fub«’ 
ftances in water, without communicating, as the lime will ge-' 
nerally do, any calcareous impregnation to the tintures thus’ 
obtained :—On the various folvent powers of quicklime, ufed’ 
as a men{truum, in different quantities ;—and on the compa- 
rative antifeptic powers of vegetable infufions prepared: with 
lime. 

The experiments in the laft chapter relate to the fweetenin 
property afcribed to fixed air by Dr. Macbride, whofe doétrine 
on this head the Author confirms, in oppofition to the conclu-’ 
fions of Dr. Alexander, deduced from certain experiments made” 
by him, the fubftance of which we have formerly related *. In 
Mr. Henry’s trials, which appear to have been made with ac-’ 
cyracy, putrid fiefh was either rendered lefs putrid, or entirely 
fweetened, by its expofure to the action of this fluid. The’ 
refults of Dr. Alexander’s experiments, fo different from thofe 
of Dr. Macbride and of the Author, the latter attributes to that 
gentleman’s having ufed too fmall a quantity of fixed air, or’ 
to his not having taken fufficient precaution to retard the too 
rapid flight and diffipation of that fluid, on its difcharge from 
the effervefcing fubftances. We fhall conclude this article with 
an account of an obfervation, which may poffibly furnifh new 
lights to thofe who would further inveftigate the nature and 
operations of this fingular and active element. 

In one of Mr. Henry’s experiments, though the putrid beef’ 
contained in a large bottle full of fixed air was fweetened, he 
found that the air in the bottle was rendered intolerably offen-' 
five, and * feemed,’ fays the Author, * io Lave acquired all the 





* See Monthly Review for June laft, p. 447, &c. and the aecount 


of Dr. Pexcival’s book, in our laft Number. 
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putrid fmell of which the fieh had been deprived ;’ fo that the feptic 
efluvium did not appear to have been deftroyed, but only to 
have changed place. On this occafion he adds, that thére may 
poflibly be fome * affinity between the fixed air and the feptic 
particles, and that this air might act as a menftruum on the 
efluvia emitted by putrid bodies.’ Dr. Percival likewife fug- 
gefts as a natural folution of this fact, that fixed air, by the 
laws of chemical affinity, may abftra& from the feptic body, 
and hold fufpended or diffolved, the putrid particles which it 
emits, though the fixed air itfelf may not be intrinfically anti- 
feptic: and to account for the check given to the putrefactive 
procefs, and the ftop. put to the frefh generation of cffuvia un- 
der thefe circumftances, he obferves that, by furrounding the 
putrefcent fubftance with that kind of air which it yields by pu- 
trefa€tion, the feparation and difcharge of any more is prevented, 
and the body is retained in its original ftate; as it is now ina 
medium already faturated, and there is no yehicle to carry it off. 
He illuftrates this opinion by the inftance of a wet cloth, which 
will never become dry in an atmofphere faturated with moifture ; 
and of a piece of red-hot wood ceafing to burn in inflammable 
air, becaufe fuch air is already faturated with phlogifton; and 
ftill more appofitely by the phenomena obferved on putiing a 
mixture of iron filings and fulphur made into a pafte with wa- 
ter, in aconfined place, or in air in which candles have burned 
out. * Under thefe circumftances, no heat, effervefcence, or 
fume can be generated ; whereas the fame mixture in frefh air 
prefently grows hot, fmokes copioufly, and fmells very offea~ 


fively.’ B. 


Art. Il. fhe Mifcellaneous Works of Mr. Fohu Gay. Vols. ill, and IV. 
-az2mo. 638, Bell. 1773. 


E remember to have feen, fomewhere in the low coun- 
tries, a print of a bookfeller digging in the tomb of an 





author, and faying to himfelf as he works, J/y 4 de plus. This 


is the common fate of men of genius. The induftry of the 
bookfeller, his great love and affection for whatever was the 


' production of their pens, muft plead his excufe, while he ran-~ 


facks, if not their very urns, at leaft the dormgtories of their 
departed offspring, and out of the pureft and moft difintercfted 
zeal drags into day-light what they would have wifhed to be 
buried in endlefs oblivion, May t 

iT the rage 


of ten thoufand hungry authors defcend upon the heads! May F 


dach [5o0ky 


their kitchens be eternally peftered with Scotch tranflatOhg and / Su 
fifty female authors pour their novels in their ears ! ‘ 


Ruy. Nov. 1773. Z, 
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338 Gay's Mifeellancous Works. Vols. WL. and IV: 


Numbers of things that poor Gay deferved amply of pofterity 
to have forgotten, are revived in thefe two volumes: Things, 
the very names of which we love his memory too well to record. . 

Yet Jf the following poem be Gay’s, and we have no reafon to 
believe that it ts not his, it ought not certainly to be any longer 
left out of that collection of his works which ts now commonly 
received. 


An Elegiac Epiftle to a Friend, written by Mr. Gay when he 
laboured under a Dejection of Spirits, 








re en, eon a _ 


Friend of my youth, fhedd’ft thou the pitying tear 
O er the fad relics of my happier days, 

©f nature tender, as of foul fincere, 
Pour’ft thou for me ery lays? 

Oh! truly faid!—the diftant landfcape bright, 
Whofe vivid colours glitter’d on the eye 

Is faded now, and funk in fhades of night, 
As, on fome chilly eve, the clofing flow’rets die. 


Yet had I hop’d, when firft, in happier times, 
I trod the magic paths where Fancy led, 

The Mufe to fofter in more friendly climes, 
Where never Mis’ry rear’d its hated head. 





IV. | 
How vain the thought! Hope after hope expires! | 
Friend after friend, joy after joy is loft ; 4 


My deareft wifhes feed the fun’ral fires, 

And life is purchas’d — dear a coft. 
“Yet could my heart the felfifh comfort know, 

That not alone | murmur and complain ; 
Well might I find companions in my woe, 

All born to Grief, the al of Pain ! 

L 

Full well I know, in life’s uncertain road, 

The thorns of mis’ry are profufely fown ; 
Full well I know, in this low vile abode, 

Beneath the chaft’ning = what numbers groan. 
Born to a happier ftate, how many pine 

Beneath the oppreffor’s pow’r, or feel the {mart 
Of bitter want, or foreign evils join 

To the fad fymptoms of a broken heart, 

VIll. 

How many, fated from their birth to view 
Misfortunes growing with their rip’ning years ; 
The (hie fad track, through various fcenes, purfue, 

Stil] journeying onward through a vale of tears, 


7 ” | 1X. To 
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IX. 
To them, alas! what boots the light of heav’n, 
While ftill new mis’ries mark their deftin’d way, 
Whether to their unhappy lot be giv'n 
Death’s long fad a’ or life’s fhort bufy day! 


Me not fuch themes delight ;—I more rejoice, 
When chance fome happier, better change I fee, 
Though no fuch change await my lucklefs choice, 
And mountains rife between my hopes and me. 
XI. 
For why fhould he who roves the dreary wafle, 
Still joy on ev’ry fide to view the gloom, 
Or when upon the couch of ficknefs plac’d, 
Well pleas’d furvey a haplefs neighbour’s tomb. 
XII. 
If e’er a gleam of comfort glads my foul, 
If e’er my brow to wonted {miles unbends, 
*Tis when the fleeting minutes as they roll, 
Can add one gleam of pleafure to my friends. 
XIIL. 
Ev’n in thefe fhades, the laft retreat of grief, 
Some tranfient bleflings will that thought beftow 3 
To Melancholy’s felf yield fome relief, 
And eafe the breatt near with mortal woe. 
IV. 
Long has my bark in rudeft tempefts tofs’d, 
Buffeted feas, and itemm’d lite’s hoftile wave : 
Suffice it now, in all my withes crofs’d, 
To feek a peaceful harbour in the grave. 


And when that hour fhall come (as come it muft) 
Ere many moons their waning horns increafe, 
When this frail frame fhall mix with kindred duft; 

And all its fond purfuits and troubles ceafe, 
XVI. 
When thofe black gates that ever open ftand, 
Receive me on th’ irremeable fhore; 
When Life’s frail glafs has run its Jateft fand, 
And the dull jeit repeated charms no more. 
XVII. 
Then may my friend weep o’er the fun’ral hearfe,. 
Then may his prefence gild the awful gloom, 
And his laft tribute be fome mournful verfe, 
To mark the fpot that holds my filent tomb. ——~ 
XVIIL. 
This—and no more: ——the reft let Heav’n provide; 
To which refign’d, I truft my weal or woe, 
Affur’d howe’er its juftice fhall decide, 
To find nought worfe than I have left below. 


Z2 We 
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We have taken the more notice of this poem, as there are 
the ftrongeft and clo‘eft maiks of imitation to be found in the 
cclebrared Elegy written in a Country Church-yard; a poem 
which has generally been allowed to have pofleffed an ori. 


ginality of manner, I rT 


Aat.1V. Continuation of the Account of Leland’s Hifory of 
Ireland, See Review for September. 


HE fettlement of Fitz-Stephen and Fitz-~Gerald in Ireland 

was followed by the arrival of Richard Strongbow, Earl of 
Chepflow, who was again invited into the country by Dermod, now 
eftablithed in the full and peaceable poffeffion of his province of 
Leinfter. Dermod’s fuccefs, by means of his Britifh auxiliaries, en- 
larged his views and enflamed his paflions; fo that, burning with 
revenge, and intoxicated by ambition, he determined to contend 
with Roderic for the monarchy of Ireland. It was with this view, 
agreeably to the advice of Fitz-Stephen and Fitz Gerald, that he 
applied to the Earl of Chepitow, who probably was well difpofed, 
and certainly enabled to lead fuch an army into Ireland, as might in 
the end exalt Dermod to the fovereignty of the whole nation. 

Earl Richard had heard of the fuccefles of his countrymen, and 
readily determined to obey the invitation. * Negleéted by his Prince, 
opprefied by his neceffities, and flattered by the profpect of valuable 
acquifitions in Ireland, he inftantly repaired to Henry, reprefented 
his diftrefs, and entreated the royal favour to re-inftate him in his 
former affluence, at leaft to permit him to court the return of for- 
tune, by hazarding his life in the fervice of the Prince of Leinfter. 
Henry, who by no means wifhed that his fubjeéts fhould make too 
confiderable a progrefs in Ireland, much lefs that the redution of 
this country fhould be gradually effected without his interpofition, 
was not defirous that the prefent British adventurers fhould gain any 
additional reinforcements: yet, without difavowing his former gene- 
ral licence, or direétly forbidding the Earl to purfue his intended 
enterprize, he at firft detained him by various pretences, without any 
explicit anfwer to his petition. When his initances were renewed, 
he affected to commend his martial fpirit, but treated his fcheme of 
an adventure into Ireland with contempt and ridicule. Richard was 
ftill importunate ; till the King paffionately commanded him to be 
gone, with fome equivocal expreflions which might be underftood as 
an affent to his requeft. ‘The Earl, determined to underftand his liege 
lord in this manner, departed, and prepared for his expedition with 
all imaginable vigour.’ ' 

The military aétions of Strongbow, after his arrival in Ireland, 
are related by Dr. Leland with perfpicuity and fpirit. The progrefs 
of the Earl of Chepftow was fo rapid and extenfive, that it feemed 
to promife a fpeedy reduction of the whole ifland. This was an at- 
chievement which Henry the Second referved tor himfelf, and, there- 
_ fore, he immediately took the alarm. Jealous of the fuccefs of the 
adventurers, and particularly of the growing power of Strongbow, 
who by his alliances in England, his acquilitions, and his marriage 
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in Ireland, might be enabled to defy his authority, and foon obtain 
an independent fovereignty of formidable extent, the King affected 
the utmoft indignation and refentment at thofe hoftilities which his 
liegemen had prefumed to carry onin Ireland. He iffued his royal 
edict, ftriétly prohibiting any Englifh veffel from paffing into that 
Sfland with men, arms, or provifions ; and commanding all his fub- 
jects refident in Ireland, of every order and degree, to return to their 
native country before the enfuing feaft of Eafter, on pain of forfcit- 
ing their lands, and being declared traitors. 

Nothing could be more diftreffing to the Britifh adventurers than 
this fevere and peremptory edict of their Sovereign. Earl Richard 
endeavoured to avert the blow, by an humble and dutiful embafly to 
his royal mafler. While the fuccefs of the embaffy was in fufpence, 
the affairs of the affociates became every day more diftrefsful and 
alarming. In this juncture of expectation and anxiety, intelligence 
is received of the death of Becket. The King is thrown into the ut- 
moft confternation, and has neither leifure nor inclination to attend 
to the lefs interefting affairs of Ireland. Here the adventurers, left 
to their difficulties and apprehenfions, are alarmed by another inci- 
dent particularly inconvenient in their prefent fituation, the death of 
their ally Dermod. ‘This was immediately followed by an almoft 
total defection of the Irifh forces from Earl Strongbow and his affo- 
ciates. Neverthelefs, the Earl’s courage and fpirit did not fail him, 
amidit thefe accumulated diftrefles. After various contefts, he bz- 
came fo far fuccefsful, as to exercife a fovereign authority in Lein- 
fler. In the mean time, Henry king of England had recovered from 
his confernatien at the death of Becket; his vigilance and policy 
had proved too powerful for the machinations of his enemies ; and 
he refolved no longer to defer his long-proje¢ted expedition into Ire- 
land. All this while he utterly difavowed the proceedings of the 
adventurers, exprefied the utmoft refentment at their prefumption 
and difobedience, and, by a fecond meflage, fummoned Ear] Richard 
to appear inftantly before him. The Earl obeyed the mandate, and 
met the King at Newnham near Gloucefter. Whatever refentment 
Henry affected was foon allayed by the fubmiffions of the Earl, who 
repeated his profeffions of allegiance, and yielded all his Irifh domi- 
nions to the difpofal of his royal mafter. The fcene of diffimulation 
was Clofed by a treaty, in which it was agreed that the city of Dub- 
lin, and a large adjoining domain, together with all the maritime 
towns and forts acquired by Strongbow, fhould be furrendered abfo- 
lutely to, Henry, who, on his part, gracioufly confented that the Earl 
fhould have all his other Irith poffefions granted in perpetuity, and 
to be held of the King and his heirs. 

_ In the third chapter of the firft book of the work before us, our 
ingenious and elegant Hiftorian gives an account of Henry’s arrival 
in Ireland, and of the important events which attended that tranf- 
action, to his being recalled to Normandy. Referring to the Hiftory 
itfelf for the general detail of this expedition, we {hall gratify our” 
Readers with fome part of what Dr. Leland hath judicioufly advanced 
concerning the fettlement now made in Ireland, and the dominion 


which Henry acquired in that country. ™ 
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‘ We have feen the princes and petty chieftains of Ireland fubmit- 
ting to King Henry with a readinefs the lefs furprifing, when we 
confider that to them it was not unufual to be vifited by a fuperior 
potentate, who demanded a recognition of his fovereignty, obliged 


them to become his tributaries, and to give hoftages for their fide-, 


Iuty, and even fometimes to refign a portion of their territory. Sa 
that Henry demanded no more than they had frequently granted to 
others with great readinefs, and generally with little fincerity, 
{carcely confidering the conceffion as difhonourable, much lefs an 
effential diminution of their local power and authority. Nor is there 
any authentic evidence to prove, with whatever confidence it may 
have been afferted, that ‘* the Irifh made no terms for their own form 
of government, but wholly abolifhing their own, they confented to 
receive the Englifh laws, and fubmitted entirely to the Engtihh go- 
vernment,” It is fcarcely conceivable thi» a whole people fhould 
at once be either forced or perfuaded into fo extraordinary a revolu- 
tion ; unlefs they, of all the human race, ‘rpde and barbarous as they 
are reprefented, were alone exempt from ftrong partialities in favour 
of their laws and cuftoms. Nor 1s it probable that a politic and fa- 
gacious prince fhould form a fcheme in his prefent. fituation fo ex- 
travagant, becaufe of all others the moft dangerous to attempt, and 
the moft difficult to effect, that of cbtruding, in a moment, an en- 
tire new fyftem of laws and polity upon a number of communities, 
none of which he had fubdued. But that no fuch defign was either 
attempted or effected, will appear not only from the manifold proofs 
which muft neceffarily be produced in the progrefs of this hiltory, 
but from the tranfaétions already related. We have obferved that by 
an ordinance of the fynod of Cafhel it was provided, that the clergy 
fhould, for the future, be free from all fecular exagtions. Here it is 
neceflary to produce this ordinance at large: 

“* ALL the ecclefiaftical lands and pofieffions fhall be entirely free 
from every exaétion of fecular men. And efpecially no petty kings 
or lords, or any potentates of tretand, nor their children nor fami- 
lies, fhall, for the future, exact maintenance or entertainment, ac- 
cording to cuflom, in the ecclefiailical territories, or prefame to ex- 
tort them by violence. And that deteftable entertainment, which is 
four times a year required by neighbouring lords, fhall not, for the 
future, be demanded from ‘the ecclefiaftical towns. And more+ 
over, in all cafes of homicide committed by the laity, as often as 
they fhall compound for the fame with their adverfaries, the clergy 
who are their relations fhall pay nothing on ‘this account; but as 
they had no-part in the perpetration of the homicide, fo fhall they 
be free from contributing to the fine.” 

‘ It cannot be fuppofed that the execution of the Irith laws thould. 





be thus regulated, if thefe laws were entircly abolifhed. ff the 


clergy were to be exempt from Coyn, Cofhering, and ether hke 
exattions, it is evident that the petty kings and lords were ftill ta 
demand them from others. If the clergy were not to contribute to 
the Eric in cafes of murder, it follows that this compenfation was 
ftill to be paid by the laity ; and of confequence that the old Irifh 
polity was not only to dubhit, but. warranted, secured, and regulated, in 
; an 
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an affembly convened by the authority of Henry. Here then, were 
there no other, we have a direct proof of a regular compact between 
this monarch and the Irifh chiettains. They ftipulated to become 
his vaflals and tributaries. He was to protect them in the admini+ 


ftration of their petty governments according to their own model = 


and thus we fhall find that their governments were adtually admi+ 
niftered.—‘* They governed their people,” faith Sir John Davies, 
‘‘ by the Brehon law ; they made their own magiftrates and officers ; 
they pardoned and punnifhed all malefaftours within their feverall 
countries ; they made warre and peace one with another without 
controulment; and this they did not onely during the raigne of 
Henry the Second, but afterwardes in all times, even untill the’raigne 
of Queen Elizabeth.”—Not originally by the connivance of their 
new fovereign, or in oppoiition to his authority, but by his fanction 
and allowance, as appears from the aéts of an aflembly which derived 
their authority from his ratification. 

‘ It isin the next place obferveable, that the conceflions of the Irifh 
lords were uniformly made to Henry and his heirs. And as England 
was now confeffedly the firft and capital member of his dominions, 
by his Heirs we mutt underftand his lawful fucceffors to the crown 
of England. So that the intention of his treaties with the Irif 


chieftains appears to be, that the Kings of England fhould for ever 


become lords paramount of the territories which thefe chieftains re- 
tained, and inheritours of thofe which they abfolutely refigned: not 
that Henry fhould be warranted to grant or transfer his Irith domi- 
nions, or to fell his Irifh vaffals as villains of the foil, but that the 
ftipulated obedience fhould be paid to the Kings of England in law- 
furfucceffion ; and the territories refigned fhould remain for ever 
annexed to this kingdom, and appendent on this dignity. Or, to 
exprefs jt in the language of the patent of Henry the Third to his 
fon Edward, that they fhould not be feparated from the crown, but 
wholly remain to the Kings of England for ever. 

‘ By his tranfaétions both with the natives and the original adven- 
turers, Henry had now acquired the abfolute dominion of feveral 
maritime cities, and their dependencies. The province of Leiniler 
was Claimed by Strongbow, as the heir of king Dermod, and he con- 
fented to hold it of the King and his heirs. The acquifitions in 
Meath appear alfo to have been ceded to the King; nor did the 
Englifh acknowledge any rightful fovereign of this diftrict fince the 
death of M‘Laghlin; fo that Henry had now a confiderable terri- 
tory, and a number of fubjeéts in the ifland, and had the uimoit rea- 
fon to expect a fpeedy encreafe cf both. And to thefe his. fubjects, 
he indeed granted the Englifh laws, according to the teilimony of 
Matthew Paris, not as a model whereby they might govern them- 
felves, and frame their own polity; for then they had no need to 
exprefs their gratitude to the King tor what they might have adopted 
themfelves, if, by their change of fituation, they had loit the privi- 
leges of Englifh fubjeéts: neither in this cafe was there any pro- 
priety or neceflity for an oath to the King, whereby they were bound 
to the obfervance of thefe laws. On the contrary, it was declared by 
this tranfaction, by their grateful acceptance of the Knglith laws, 


and their folemn engagements to obey them, that, as they refigned 
| & 4 , their 
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their Irith acquifitions, and renewed their allegiance to the King, 
he, on his part, confented that they fhould ftill be confidered as the 
fubjects of his realm, and ftill retain the advantages of that confti- 
tution which, as fubjecis, they formerly enjoyed, and which he gra- 
cioufly declared that they fhould ftill retain in the fame Capacity, 
without any diminution of their rights, or any change in their relation 
to the King. Hence the neceflity of a new oath, whereby they were 
bound in due allegiance to Henry and his heirs, and to the faithful 
obfervance of the laws of his realm in their new fettlements, thus 
made a part and member of this realm, infeparably conneéted, and 
intimately confolidated with it.’—— 

‘ For the better execution of the Jaws of England, it appears that 
Henry made a divifion of the diftrifis, now fubjeét to him, into 
fhires or counties, which was afterwards improved and enlarged, as 
the extenfion of the Englifh fetilements, and the circumftances of 
the country required. Sheriffs were cf confequence appointed both 
for the counties and cities, with judges itinerant, and other minifters 
of juftice, officers of ftate, and every appendage of Englith govern- 
ment and Englifh law. And thefe inflitutions fcem to have been a 
part of Henry’s firft compact with the adventurers, aad to have im- 
mediately attended his grant of their old polity and privileges ; for 
in the firft charter to the citizens of Dublin, executed before his dee 
parture from this city, we find mention of his juftices, fheriffs, and 
other officers. To complete the whole fyftem, a chief governor, or 
reprefentative of the King, was neceffarily appointed, who was to 
exercife the royal authority, or fuch parts of it as might be commit- 
ted to him, in the King’s abfence ; and as the prefent ftate of Ire- 
land, and the apprehentions of war or infurrection made it peculiarly 
neceflary to guard againft fudden accidents, or extraordinary con: 
tingencies, it was provided, by what is called a Statute of Henry Fitz- 
Emprefs, that in cafe of the death of any chief governor, the chan- 
cellor, treafurer, chief-juftices, and chief baron, keeper of the rolls, 
and king’s ferjeant at law, fhould be empowered, with confent of the 
nobles of the land, to eleét a fucceflor, who was to exercife the full 

ower and authority of this office, until the royal pleafure fhould be 
se known.’ 

The fourth chapter continues the hiftory of Irifh affairs, from the 
departure of Henry to the death of Earl Strongbow, and the fuble- 
quent expeditions of John De Courcy into Uliter, and Milo Cogan 
into Connavght. We meet here with a number of adventures, in 
which the moft barbarous courage was difplayed, and a great variety of 
fortune experienced. The Author concludes the chapter with the fol- 
Jcwing reprefentation of the miferable condition of the whole ifland : 

¢ The imperfeét and jejune accounts which remain of the local dif- 
fentions and provincial contetts in Ireland, at this period, give a 
fhocking idea of the ftate of this unhappy country. Defmond and 
The mond in the fouthern province were diftrated by the jealoufies 
of contending chiefs, and the whole land wafted by unnatural and 
bloody quarrels. Treachery and murder were revenged by treachery 
and murder, fo as to perpetuate a fucceflion of outrages the matt 
horrid and difgraceful to humanity, The northern province was @ 
icere of like enormities, though the new English fettlers, who were 
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confidered as a common enemy, fhould have forced the natives to 
mutual union. A young prince of the Hi-Nial race, and heir-appa- 
rent to the rights of that family, fell by the hand of a rival lord ; 
this rival was killed in revenge; the partizans on each fide, as the 
feveral powers prevailed, were butchered with every circumitance of 
triumphant barbarity. In Connaught, the blinded fon of Roderic 
was refcued from prifon by his partizans, and the flame of diffention 
re-kindled. Nor were the Irith toparchs in Leinfter more peaceable, 
or lefs barbarous in their contefts. All were equally ftrangers to the 
nobler virtues of humanity. Nor was religion in the form it then 
afflumed, calculated or applied to reftrain their violences, or to {ub- 


_ due their brutal paflions. An effectual conqueft, and general fub- 


jection of the whole ifland to one reafonable and equitable govern- 
ment, muft have proved a fingular bleffing to thefe unhappy people. 
But Providence was pléafed to ordain that their enormities fhould 
continue much longer to prove their own fevere punifhment. ’ 

The diftracted ftate of {reland being reprefented to king Henry 
the Second, he endeavoured to provide for its relief, by fixing upon 
a chief governor who was eminently qualified for the ftation. This 
was Hugh de Lacy, a man well acquainted with the circumitances of 
the country in which he was to preiide, the characters of thofe he was 
to govern, the grievances he was to redrefs, and the irregularities 
he was to correét ; vigorous in eftablifhing and extending the Eng- 
lith intereft, wifely providing for the fecurity of the new fettlers, by 
multiplying forts, and ftrengthening every part of the Englith terri- 
tory againtt the turbulence and jealoufies of the Irith; at the fame 
time reftoring thofe of both nations, who had been unjuitly driven 
from their lands, and acting equally to all, upon the principles of a 
juft and generous fpirited adminiitration. Befides afligning the go- 
vernment of Ireland to Lacy, the King found himfelf at leifure to 
make feveral regulations relative to this kingdom, and for this pure 
pofe he fummoned the principal adventurers to attend him in Eng- 
land. He is then faid to have made a formal and folemn appointe 
ment of his fon John to the Lordthip of Ireland; and it appears, 
from certain grants paffed at that time, that Henry conferred fomee 
thing more upon his fon than a mere title of honour, or temporary 
authority ; fomething permanent and hereditary. From the fame 
grants it is evident, that it was by no means his intention to refign 
the entire fovereignty of Ireland, or to transfer the rights he had 
there acquired, fully and abfolutely to his fon. After fome time 
Lord John was fent over to the government of Ireland with a {plen- 
did train; but his adminiftration was fo weak, licentious, and un- 
fortunate, that his father recalled him, and appointed john de Courcy 
to be his fucceffor. While John de Courcy was endeavouring to 
fuftain with vigour the authority of Englifh government, and to fup- 
port the acquifitions already made, which was all that he could do, 
Henry the Second funk under the accumulated vexations which he 
had long fupported with magnanimity and fpirit, and died at Chinon, 
in July of the year 1189: a prince whom impartia] judgment and re- 
flection muft rank among the firft characters of hiitory. Upon res 
lating this event, Dr. Leland takes occafion to jntrodyce fome judi- 
cious remarks on the policy of Henry; and to afcertain, with pre- 
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cifion, the nature of the conqueft which feveral writers pretend tha¢ 
he obtained over Freland. 

* Cambrenfts calls his hiftory of the tranfactions now related, that 
of the Conqueft of Ireland ; a ridiculous flattery of his mafter Henry 
which has frequently been echoed by fucceeding writers. The court 
chaplain of the twelfth century may be pardoned ; but when the pro- 
feffor of laws in the eighteenth, afferts in form that Ireland was con- 
quered by Henry the Second, and.hence proceeds to eftablith the for- 
midable rights of conqueft, it may not be impertinent to ftate the 
real matter of fact. And thus it feems to be: 

* Some Englifh lords, with their vaffals, engage in the fervice of 
an exiled prince in one of the Irifh provinces. ‘They have towns and 
lands affigned to them for their fervice, in afifting him to recover his 
dominions. They refign their acquifitions to Henry, and are again 
tnveited with moft of them, which they confent to hold as his lege 
fubjects, by the ufual Englifh tenures. Henry, on his part, pro- 
mifing that thefe his fubje&sin their new fettlement, fhall, with all 
their dependencies, enjoy the advantage of their old conftitution, and 
be governed by the laws of England. Several of the Irith chiefs alfo 
fubmit to pay homage and tribute to Henry ; and in confequence of 
their ceffions receive his promife to enjoy their other rights and pri- 
vileges. Roderic, who claims a fuperiority over the others, after 
having bidden defiance to the Englifh monarch for a while, at length, 
by a treaty regularly condutted and executed, engages on his part to 
become his ltege-man, and to pay him tribute ; on which condition 
it is exprefsly ftipulated that he fhall enjoy his rights, lands, and fo- 
vereignties, as fully as before the King of England ever appeared, or 
interfered in Freland. No contracts could be more explicitly or pre- 
cifely afcertained. Accordingly, the Englith adventurers govern their 
diftrict by their own model; the native chiefs, through far the greater 
part of Ireland, act independently of the Englifh government ;, make 
war and peace, enter into leagues and treaties amongft each other; 
purith malefactors, and govern by their own ancient laws and cuf- 
toms. It requires but a moderate attention to the records of thefe 
times, to know what degree of real power Henry acquired in Ireland ; 
and but a moderate {kill in politics to decide what rights he acquired 
either over the Englith adventurers, or the native Irifh, by his fede- 
ral tranfactions with each ; whether we confider the grounds of his 
invafion, or the nature and extent of their fubmiffions, or the pur- 
port of his ftipulations.’ 7 | 
- The remainder of the fifth chapter continues the hiftory of Ire- 
land to the death of Richard the Firft; and ehe fixth chapter carries 
it forward, through the reign of John, to the firft year of Henry the 
Third; during all which time we ftill meet with a perpetual fuccef- 
fion of petty incurfions, fierce contefls, and bold exploits. John, in 
an expedition which he made into Ireland, came attended with mea 
learned in the laws of their country, by whofe counfel and affiftance 
a regular code and charter of Englith laws was, at the general defire 
of his liegemen of Ireland, ordained and appointed in that kingdom, 
and depofited, for their direction, in the Exchequer of Dublin, for 
the common benefit of all who acknowledged allegiance to the 


the crown,.and for the union of the King’s lands, as his wena 
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both kingdoms were thus united under the fame head, and the fame 

fyftem of polity. And for the regular and effectual execution of thefe 

laws, befides the eftablifhment of the King’s courts of judicature in 

Dublin, there was now made a new and more ample divifion of the 

King’s lands of Ireland into counties, where fheriffs, and other offi- 

cers, were appointed. 

. In the firft year of Henry the Third, the great Charter of Liber- 

ties, which the barons had obtained from John at Runingmede, and 

which, with amendments, had been folemnly renewed by Henry at 
his acceflion, was granted to his fubjeéts in Ireland, with fuch alte- 
ration$ only as the loeal neceflities of that kingdom required. It ftilf 
remains extant in the Red Book of the Exchequer at Dublin; and 

was attended by the following letter from King Henry : . 

* The King to all Archbifhops, Bifhops, Abbots, Earls, Barons, 
Knights, and Free Tenants, and all our faithful Subjects fettled 
throughout Ireland,—Greeting. | : 

‘* With our hearty commendation of your fidelity in the Lord, 
which you have ever exhibited to our lord father, and to us in thefe 
our days are to exhibit, our pleafure is, that in token of this your 
famous and notable fidelity, the liberties granted by our father, and 
by us, of our grace and gift, to the realm of England, fhall in our 
kingdom of Ireland, be enjoyed by you and by your heirs for ever, 
Which liberties, diftinétly reduced to writing by the general counfel 
of all our liege fubjeéts, we tran{mit to you, fealed with the feals of our 
lord Gualo, legate of the apoftolical fee, and of our trufty earl Wil- 
liam Marifhal, our governor, and the governor of our kingdom ; be- 
caufe, as yet, we have no feal. And the fame fhall in procefs of 
time, and on fuller counfel, receive the fignature of our own feal. 
Given at Gloucefter the fixth day of February ” 

* Thus,’ continues our able and mafterly Hiftorian, ‘ were the 
rights and privileges of the Irifh fettlers completely’afcertained and 
effablithed. They were not only to be governed by the fame mo- 
narchs, and the fame laws with their anceftors, but to complete their 
union with their fellow-fubjeéts' in England, they are now included 
in the concefliond extorted from the throne, to circumfcribe the pre- 
rogative, and correét the feverities gradually introduced by the foe- 
dal fyftem: they appear in the fame honourable light with their 
brethren in the neighbouring realm, making the fame requifitions, 
and obtaining the fame grants which are to this day revered as the 
bafis of Englifh liberty. But if the requifition of the Englith char- 
ters proceeded rather from an ariftocratic {pirit, than the love of true 
liberty, the fame fpirit, ic muft be acknowledged, was ftill more pre- 
dominant in Ireland: where the barons,*remote from the fupreme 
feat of majeRy, uncontrouled by a delegated authority too often weak 
and ill-fapported, invefted with enormous territories and dangerous 
privileges, were tempted by their ftrength, and enabled by the 
fituation of the kingdom, to’ purfue the objeéts of their avarice and 
ambition, without regard to juftice, and fometimes without even the 
appearance of refpeét to government. As the fame paffions poflefled 
them all, they of confequence lived with each other in a pérpetual 
ftate of rivalfhip, envy, and diffention : and as their claims were to 
be fupported by force of arms, their own vaflals, as well as the native 
, - Irith, 
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Isith, felt the fevereft confequences of their pride and oppreffion, 
Odious as fuch reprefentations may appear, they will be found but 
too fully juitified m the progrefs of this Hiftory. And it may be no 
ufelefs tatk, diftinétly to point out the fource of thofe calamities under 
which the nation groaned for fo long a period, and to exhibit thofe 
_ faéts mm full view; which prove that they were originally derived 
from the vices of individuals, not from any inequitable or oppreflive 
principles in Englifh government.’ 


The fecond book of this valuable work is divided, like the former, 


into fix chapters, and carries on the hiftory to the depofition of 
Richard the Second. As it would be impracticable, in the garrow 
limits affigned to a Review, to accompany our Author regularly. 
through the feveral tranfaflions of the fucccflive chief governors, and 
the various broils and adventures of the chieftains, whether of the 
Britifh or lrith race, we fhall content ourfelves, in this part of the 
performance, with pointing out to our Readers a few of the circum. 
ftances which mark out the progrefs of Jaw, civilization, and a fet. 
tled government in Jreland. This progrefs was, indeed, for centu- 
sies, very flow and imperfect. During the long reign of Henry the 
Vhird, we meet with little which excites our attention in the view 
we have mentioned. Ireland, in his time, was in the mof difor- 
dered ftate ; and though the King endeavoured repeatedly to enforce 
the obfervance of the Englith laws, it was with no great effect. The 
benefit of theft laws was fued for by fome individuals of the Irith 
yace, but was denied to that people in general; the true caufe of 
which exclufion is well explained by Dr. Leland: si 

_ * Extravagant and abfurd as we may deem this general exclufion of 
the natives from the protection of the Englth laws, yet it arofe neither 
from the want of equity, nor of difcernment in the Englifh monarchs, 
The neceflities and prefling emergencies of the reign of Henry the 
Second prevented the reduction of the ifland, and produced a treaty 
whereby the Irifh were left in poffeflion of their ancient jurifdiction, 
Whatever may have been the reprefentations of political and hiftori- 
cal writers, it is too evident that at that time they neither defired 
nor accepted the Englifh laws. They neither knew the fuperior ad- 
wantages of another conititution, nor traced their diftreffes to the ir- 
regularities and imperfections of their own ; which had been fanéti- 
fied by the ufage of ages, by the fabulous or exaggerated traditions of 
their famous kings and lawgivers, was inextricably interwoven with 
their manners, and with thefe, had taken too deep and extenfive root 
to be at once removed by the greateft violence: and violence was 
neither originally exerted, nor intended, for this purpofe. Time, 
indeed, and a continued intercourfe with the new fettlers, taught 
fome among them to facrifice their national prejudices to their in- 
tcreft and tecurity; pointed out the fuperior advantages of their 
Englith neighbours, and drove them to feek thelter from their wrongs, 
within the pale of Englifh law: and the readinefs of Henry the 
Third in receiving them, direéts us pias to the true caufe, which 
for a long time fatally oppofed the gradual coalition of the Irith 
and Englith race, under one form of government. The great Eng- 
lith fettlers found it more for their immediate intereft, that a free 


courfe should be left to their oppreffions ; that many of thofe — 
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lands they coveted fhould be confidered as aliens; that they fhould 
be furnifhed for their petty wars by arbitrary exactions ; and in their 
rapines and maffacres be freed from the terrors of a rigidly impar- 
tial and fevere tribunal. ‘They had the opportunity of making fach 
reprefentations as they pleafed, to the court of England, and fuch 
defcriptions of the temper and difpofitions of the Irifh, as might ferve 
their own purpofes moft effectually. Thofe few who forced their way 
to the throne in fearch of proteftion, were received with fufficient 

race. But in times of general turbulence and anarchy, it is not 
Firprisiog that the royal grace fhould not always prove effectual. 
For we are not to imagine that this dangerous {pirit of oppreflion was 
peculiar to the barons feated in Ireland. They but thared ia the 
vices of the times, and followed the pernicious example of their 
brethren in England, who defpifed and infulted the weaknefs of che 
throne, oppofed the execution of the laws, and by the public con- 
tentions and diforders degenerated gradually into a band of outra- 

eous plunderers, ravaging each other, and tyrannizing over their 
inferiors, in all the meannefs of defpotic infolence.’ 

In the reign of Edward the Firft, thofe Irifh, who by their fituation 
held a conftant intercourfe with the Englifh, who lay contiguous to 
the county lands, or whofe fettlements interfected thofe of the King’s 
fubje&ts, found perpetual occafions, from the diftreffes they fuffered, 
to lament the manifold difadvantages of thofe old native infiitutions to 
which they were abandoned, and which rendered their lives and pro- 
perties moe precarious than thofe of their Englith neighbours, foas 
to provoke the injuftice of their enemies, at the fame time that they 
were deprived of the neceflary defence. All hopes of exterminating 
the Englith were long fince refigned. The only national purpofe now 
to be purfued, was that of acquiring the rights and privileges enjoyed 
by thofe with whom they were thus connected, and to change the 
ftate of vaffals and tributaries to the King of England, for the fecurity 
and advantage of Englifh fubjects. An application was made to Uf- 
ford, the chief Governor, and eight thoufand marks offered to the 
King, provided he would grant the free enjoyment of the laws of 
England to the whole body of the Irifh inhabitants. A petition, 
wrung from a people tortured by the painful feelings of oppreffion, in 
itfelf fo juft and reafonable, and in its confequences fo fair and pro- 
mifing, could not but be well received by a Prince poffeffed with ex- 
alted ideas of policy and government, and, where ambition did not 
interfere, a friend to Juftice. The anfwer returned by Edward is 
inferted by Dr. Leland at large, and it was favourable in the highett 
degree. But the wifdom and re<titude of the Kinz were fatally coun- 
teracted, and by thofe who fhould have ran foremoft in the profecution 
of a meafure, which would have prevented the calamities of ages, 
and which was obvioufly calculated for the pacification and effectual 
improvement of their country. Every fubterfuge was employed, and 
every evafion practifed, to prevent its fuccefs. A petition to the like 
purpofe was again defeated-two years after, notwithftanding Edward's 
earneft endeavours to have it confented to by the fpiritual and tem- 
poral Lords of Ireland. Thus his wife and juft inrentions were’ fruf- 
trated, and, during the courfe of his reign, individuals of the Irith 
tace were obliged to fue for particular charters of denization, which 
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were granted to feveral, particularly on their intermarsiage with the 
Englith. The moft effectual attempt to reform the wretched ftate of 
Tiih affairs in this reign was made by Sir John Wogan, appointed to 
the government in the year t2g5. With a temper and difcretion un. 
known to feveral of his predeceffors, he applied himfelf in the frf 
place, to compofe the diflentions of the great Lords, by every lenient 
and conciliating method; and, at a Parliament which was fummoned 
more regularly than fuch affemblies had hitherto been convened in 
Ireland, he procured a number of ordinances to be pafled, which 
were devifed with fingular equity and propriety. But they could not 
have complete and Ja{ting influence upon a people crumbled into a 
number of detached bodies, feparate interefts, and rival factions; led 
by nobles impatient of fubordination, and habituated to the violations 


and outrages of war. Yet, on their firft eitablifhment, they do not - 


feem to have been entirely deflitute of effect. They ferved to give 
fome check to the diforders of the realm, though not to terminate or 
fubdue them. | 

The chief circumftance by which the Irihh hiftory is diftinguithed 
during the reign of Edward the Second, is the Scottith invafion, 
under the condu&t of Edward Bruce; who affumed the flyle and aatho- 
rity of King of Ireland, and was ilain, after purfuing the wild fcheme 
of his ambition for almoft three years. The fatal confequences.of 
this expedition, and the lawlefs flare into which the kingdom was 
reduced by it, are painted by our Author in the ftrongeft and moft 
lively colours. 

The diforders of Ireland rather increafed than diminithed in the 
beginning of Edward the Third’s reign, and the King was fo pro- 
voked by them, that he iffued fome rigorous edicts, by one of which 
all of Irith birth were difqualified from holding offices. His conduét 
in this refpect was intemperate and impolitic. It only ferved to ex- 
cite a general diffatisfaction. However, upon a fpirited remonftrance 
and petition from his fabjetts of Ireland, Edward thought proper to 
remit of his feverity, and to give them gracious and condefcending 
an{wers. 

During the adminiftration of Lionel Duke of Clarence, a Parlia- 
ment was fummoned to meet at Kilkenny, and proved a more refpett- 
able and numerous afflembly than had hitherto been convened in 
Ireland. Both eftates fat together: and the refult of their delibera- 
tions was that ordinance, known in Ireland by the name of the 
STaTUTE OF Kitkenny. The account of this Statute, with fome 
of Dr. Leland’s reflections upon it, we thall lay before our Readers. 

‘ The preamble of this ftatute recites, with a decifion not without 
colour, but yet too general and indifcriminate, that the Englith of 
the realm of Ireland, before the arrival of the Duke of Clarence, 
were become mere Irith in their language, names, apparel, and 
manner of living; had rejefled the Englith laws, and fubmitted to 
thofe of the Irifh, with whom they had united by marriage-alliance, 
to the ruin of the general weal.—It was therefore enacted, that mar- 
riage, nurture of infants, and goflipred with the Irith, thould he 
confidered and punithed as high-treafon.—Again, if any man of 
Englith race fhall ufe an Irifh name, the IJrifh language, or the Irith 
apparel, or any mode or cuftom of the Irith, the aét provides ~ 
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he hall forfeit lands and tenements, until he: hath givén fecurity in 
the court of chancery, to conform in every particular to the Engliflt 
manners; or, if he have no lands, that he fhall be imprifoned until 
the like fecurity be given.—The Brehon law was pronounced, (and 
juftly). to be a pernicious cuflom and innovation lately introduced 
among the Englifh fubjeéts, It was therefore ordained that in all their 
controverfies they fhould be governed by the common law of Eng- 
land ; and that whoever fhould fubmit to the Irith jurifdiction, was 
to be adjudged guilty of high-treafon.—As the Englith had been 
accuftomed to make war and peace with the bordering enemy at 
their pleafure, they. were now exprefsly prohibited from levying war 
upon the Irth, without fpecial warrant from the ftate.—It was alfo 
made highly penal to the Englith, to permit their Irifh neighbours 
to graze their lands, to prefeat them to ecclefiaflical benefices, or to 

receive them into monafteries or religious houfes; to entertain their 
bards, who perverted their imaginations by romantic tales ; or their 

news-tellers, who feduced them by falfe reports.—It was made felony 
to impofe or cefs any forces upon the Englifh fubje& againit his will. 

And as the royal liberties and franchifes were become fanétua-- 
ries for malefattors, exprefs power was given to the king’s theriffs to 

enter into all franchifes, and there to apprehend felons or traitors. 

Laftly, becaufe the great lords, when they levied forces for the public 

fervice, acted with partiality, and laid unequal burdens upon the 

fubjeéts, it was ordained, that four wardens of the peace in every. 

county fhould adjudge what men and armour every lord or tenant 

thould provide. ‘The ftatute was promulged with particular folem- 

nity; and the fpiritual lords, the better to enforce obedience, de- 

nounced an excommunication on thofe who fhould prefume to violate 

it in any inftance. | : 

* Such were the inftitutions of this affembly, quoted in Ireland 
with reverence, confirmed and renewed in after-times, as of moft 
falutary influence. The attention of Clarence and his counfellors 
was evidently confined to the reformation of the King’s Englith fub- 
jects of Ireland. Among thefe, and thefe only, the Brehon Jaw was 
alewd CUSTOM CREPT IN OF LATER DAYS. They and they only 
were forbidden to fubmit to its decifions. And he who afferts that 
this ftatute was a formal abolition of the Brehon jurifdiétion in every 
part of Ireland, fhould confider what were the prefent circumfances 
of this kingdom, and what the obje& and intention of the flatute of 
Kilkenny ; what authority Clarence or his father claimed, what 
power they poffeffed, to give this edict fuch extenfive force and in+ 
fluence. Their parliament was not fo abfurd as to dictate laws to 
the fouthern and northern Irifh, the declared enemies of their au- 
thority, and defperate invaders of their lands. . Nor had they equity 
of good policy to endeavour to root out the evil cuftoms of thofe 
Irith who fubmittted to the Englifh government, and in their room to 
plant thofe {g@tary inftitutions by which they themfelves were go- 
verned an fended. Extenfive views, liberal fentiments, and a 





generous zeal for public happinefs, muit have prompted them to fome 
meafures for conciliating the affections, as well as fubduing the per- 
fons and poffeffions of the Irifh; muft have led them to demonftrate 
-that they were the protectors and benefactors, not the arbitrary 
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mafters of thofe Irith natives whom they held in fubjection ; and to 
convince the moft obftinate infurgents, that an honourable fubmif- 
fion to the King of England was the only means of refcuing them 
from the miferies of their own petty fa¢tions and tyrannies ; a glorious 
exchange of the rudenefs, the diforders, and diftrefles of anarchy, 
for the peace, the dignity, and the valuable advantages of focial and 
civil life, 

* But pride and felf intereft concurred in regarding and reprefent- 
ing the Irith as a ra¢e utterly irreclaimable. The defperate refit. 
ance of the oppreffed, or the violences of national vanity, were 
readily miftaken for the outrages of a natural cruelty and barbarifm: 
The'takk of reclaiming thofe natives might indeed have proved dif- 
ficult: and what is not to be projected but by an exalted genius, nor 
executed but by vigour, abilities, prudence, and patience, a con- 
tracted mind and indolent fpirit readily believe to be impoflible, upon 
the crafty fuggeftions of thofe who are interefted, or think themfelves 
interefted, to defeat the glorious defign, The reign of a renowned 
monarch in England, and the prefence of his fon in Ireland, the 
hufband of a lady of Irifh birth, and of an illuftrious family, an 
heirefs of vatt poffeflions, were circumftances highly favourable to a 
generous conciliating {cheme, whofe apparent equity might warrant 
the addition of military vigour againit the moft defperate and aban- 
doned. ‘The opportunity was now loft; nor was it recovered for 
aves. 

5 Yet ftill the folemnity with which thefe laws were made and pro- 
mulged, the fevere penalties by which they were enforced, the pres 
fence of the royal governor, his laudable attention to preferve difci- 
_pline, and to prevent grievances within the fphere of his authority, 

fad no inconfiderable effect. Theold Englith were reftrained, andin 
fome degree reformed ; and the confequences appeared in the encreafe 
of the revenue, and the fufpenfion of thofe petty hoftilities which the 
Englith lords had ufually maintained againft each other, But the wifeft 
inftitutions could have no permanent effect, without an adminiftra- 
tion refpeftable by its flrength, and conducted with that vigour ne- 
ceffary to ftrike a lafting awe into the proud and turbulent.’ 

Edward the Third took one extraordinary ftep with regard to Ire- 
land, which was the fummoning of reprefentatives from that kingdom 
to attend him at Weftminfter. This requifition the bifhops, counties, 
and boroughs complied with ; declaring, at the fame time, that they 
were not bound to obey the King’s writ, and referving to themfelves 
the power of yielding or agreeing to any fubfidies, , 

Richard the Second nrade two expeditions into Ireland in his own 
perfon ; the firft of which feemed to promife great effects, and to be 
the critical period for putting an end to the diforders and diftrefles of 
the Irifh nation. But thefe flattering profpects were foon deftroyed by 
the weaknefs and vanity of the King’s conduct, 

[To be continued.] K . 
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Arr. V. Continuation of Dr. Hawkefworth’s Account of the 
Viyages undertaken for making Difcoveries in the South:rn Hems/phere, 
Sc. [From our lait Review, p. 289.} 


E now proceed to give a regular and fomewhat citcume 
ftantial abftract of the third journal contained in this 


colle€tion, which is that of Captain Carteret, commander. of 
the SwaHow floop; in which veflel, as we have already obferved, 
he fet fail with the Dolphin on her fecond voyage, foon after 
he had returned in her with Commodore Byron from her firft 
expedition, How judicious foever the appointment of this offi- 
cer, on fuch:an expedition, will appear to be, to the reader of this 
journal, that of the fhip in which he was fent out, and her very 
deficient equipment, certainly carry ftriking marks of the moit 
unaccountable improvidence, mifmanagement, or ignorance, in 
thofe who deftined and equipped her for that fervice. The fol- 
lowing narrative of her voyage is accordingly rendered intereft- 
ing, not fo much by a relation of her geographical difcoveries, 
as by a recital of the diftreffes and difficulties her crew under- 
went in--endeavouring to keep their heads above water: for 
though fhe was under the command of an officer, who feéms to. 
have had the objet of his commiffion fufficiently at heart; yet 
he appears to have been fo unfortunately circumftanced, that the 
fpirit of geographical enterprize was obliged, even from his very 
outfet, to give way to more important confiderations than the 
difcovery of new continents ;—thofe of preferving his veflel and 
his crew from foundering, and from famine. 

From Capt. Carteret’s introdu@tion to his journal it appears 
that the Swallow was an old fhip, that had been in the fervice. 
30 years, and was by no means fit for a.long voyage, and that 
ihe had only a flight thin fheathing upon her bottom, which 
was not even filled with nails, to fupply the want of a covering 
that would more effe€tually keep out the worm. She had be- 
fides only a fcanty fupply of common neceflaries ; while the. 
Dolphin, which: fhe was’to accompany, was fheathed with 
copper, and was furnifhed with every thing that was. requifie 
fora long and dangerous navigation. Accordingly, from the 
difparity of the two fhips, and the difference of their equipment, 
he could fcatcé perfuade himfelf that they could be intended for 
the fame duty. Ona prefumption however.that he might be. 
miftaken,- he ventured to apply for a forge, fome iron, a fmall 
{kiff, and feveral other things, which he knew, by experience, 
would be of the utmoft importance, if it was intended that he 
fhould make another voyage round the world: but, in anfwer 
to his application, he was told that the veflel and her equipment 
were very fit for the fervice fhe was to perform; and none of 
thefe requifites were allowed him. Accordingly, without junk, 
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an article effentially neceflary in every voyage ; without a forge, 
or iron, the want of which we find him repeatedly and feelingly 
regretting ;—without nails, or looking-glafles; or beads, or any 
other wares neceflary to the eftablifhing a friendly intercourfe 
with Indians ;—and ina vefiel that, even in modgrate weather, 
and in {mooth water, would fearce ever tack without the help 
of a boat to tow her round,—he fet fail, in. company with the 
Dolphin, from Plymouth Sound, on the 22d of Auguft 4766, 
On their arrival at Madeira, Capt. C. reprefented his want 
of junk to Capt. Wallis, who fent him. five hundred weight : 
bat this quantity was fo inadequate to his wants, tha¢, we foon 


afterwards find him, even-thus early in the voyage, reduced to . 


the neceflity of cutting off fome of his cables, to fave his rig- 
ging. ‘So deftitute were they even of the moft.common; but 
neceflary and important, articles, that before they had been 
four months in the South Sea, they were in want .of log-lines, 
though they had already converted all their fithing-lines to that 
purpofe. Happily a piece of untarred rope was found, which, 
im ‘their fituatiton, was confidered as an ineftimable treafure. 
The difficulties they met with in difcovering and. practifing the 
art of reducing this rope to its original ftate of hemp; of 
combing it,’ without a comb; of procuring a fuccedaneym. for 
acomb, without a forge; and of fpinning their coarfe combed 
materials into yarn, were at length happily conquered, under 
the aufpices of that great inftructrefs, Neceffity. It appears that 
if the Journalift. had not had the forefight or precaution to take 
the whole quantity of fewing fail twine, that bad been put on 
board to repair the feine, into his own cuftody, their deficiency 
in this fingle article might have proved fatal to them ally: 

An incident that happened while the Swallow lay at this 
place is fo very charaéteriftic of the unthinking jollity of thofe 
honeft fellows, the true Englifh tars, that we cannot pafs it 
over without relating it nearly at full length.. The Captain’s 
conduct too, on the occafion, was highly commendable and. 
proper, and we accordingly hold it up to the imitation of our 
naval commanders ; fome of whom are not very remarkable for 
the temperate exercife of the extenfive authority they are in- 
vefted with. : : 

_ Early one morning the Captain was informed: that, in the. 
preceding night, nine of his beft men had ftript;themfelves 
naked, and had fecretly fwam off for the fhore, taking with 
them only their money, which they-had fecured in a handker- 
chief tied round their waifts ; that one of them, terrified at the 
found of the furf, which breaks high upon the fhore, had re-: 
turned ; but that the reft had ventured through. 

‘ As the lofs of thefe men, fays the Captain, would have 
been very feverely felt, | immediately fat down to write a letter: 
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to the Conful, a his affiftance to’'regover thems but, 
before | had finifhed it, he fent me word, that all of them hav- 
ing, to the great aftonifhment of the natives, been found 
naked on the beach, they had ‘been. taken into cuftody, apd 
would be delivered up’ toeaty ofder. The boat was difpatched 
immediately, ‘and as foon asf heard they wees am, Peatss I went 
upon the deck. I was greatly pleafed to. fee a contrition. in 
their counténances. which at once ‘fecretly determined me not 
to infi&-the punifliment by ae they feémed .-moft’ heartily 
willing to-expiate their fault 5 buf T afked them what could have 
induced them to quit the fhip, and defert the fervice of their coun- 
ary, at the’rifk of being devoured by fharks, or dathed to pieces 
by the furf ‘againft' the fhore.’ They anfwered, that though 
they had “indeed: at fuch rifks' ventured to fwim on fhore, they 
never Had any intention of deleting the thip, which they were 
determined to: ftand by’as long as the could {wim ; but that 
being well affured ‘they were going a long voyage, and none 
being ablé to tell who might live, or who might die, they 
thought it hard not to- have am opportunity of {pending their 
own money; and therefore determined, as they faid, once more 
to get a fkinful of liquor, and then fwim back to the fhip 
which “they hoped to have-dorie before they were mifled. Ast 
had refolved to temit their punifhment, 1 did not too feverely 
fcrutinize their apology, which the reft of the fhip’s company 
who flood’ round them, feemed very much to approve ; but, obs 
ferving that-with a fkinful of liquor they would have been in. 
very unfit condition to fwim through the fuif to the hip, i 
told them that hoping they would for the future expofe their 
lives only upon more important occafions, and that their con- 
duct would ‘thenceforward giye me no caufe of complaint, I 
would for this time be fatisfied with the fhame and regret which 
I perceived they fuffered from a fenfe of their mifochaviour. I 
then admonifhed them to put on their clothes, and lie down, as 
I was confident they wanted reft; and added, that as I might 
pofibly, during the courfe of the voyage, have occafion for 
good fwimmers, I was very Bie that I knew to whom I might 
apply. Having'thus difmiffed thefé honeft fellows fram theif 
fears; I was‘ infinitely gratified by the murmur of fatisfaction 
which inftantly ran through the fhip’s company; and was af; 
terwards‘amply rewarded for my lenity, there being go fervica 
during all the toils and — of the voyage which they did 
not ‘perform, with a zeal and alacrity that were much to their 
honour and my advantage, as an example to the teft.’ 

We are fo sneered in the ory of thefe horeft fellow: 
who thus braved the dangers of the furf, and the fharks, added 
to the hazard of detection and adozen lafhes at the gang-way— 
al] for the fake of one good fkinful of liquor, and getting er 
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of their cath, that we cannot leave them without relating a 
fubféquent incident in which three of this very party had full 
occafion to ‘try the ftrength of, their, conftitutions, and.to exers 
cife their fwimming talents, for the prefervation of their lives. 
They were accidentally left on fhore, fark naked, on the defo~ 
late ifland of Mafafuero,, where.the, boat, from. which, they had 
fwam, was ‘forced to, leave them, in a moft dreadful and. tem- 
sage oy night, which they were.obliged to pafs there, by the 
ea-fide, without any defence againtt. the rain or cold, both of 
which they foon felt very feverely, except the. folowing very 
fingular fuccedaneum for fhelter and, apparel, which. neceflity 
at length fuggefted to them, , Thefe comforts they endeavoured 
to procure themfelves by. lying one upon another, each man al- 
‘ternately placing himfelf between. the other twa. In this,for- 
Torn fituation, during a Jong night, they had fulltime, we may 
fuppofe, to rumigate on their former fwimming adventure, and 
completely to expiate all that was criminal in it, “Fhe, fhip had 
been driven out to. fea; but fome of their fhipmates were efta> 
‘blithed at a watering-place at a confiderable diftance .on the 
coaft. All accefs tothem, however, through the inland coun, 
try, was impracticable. As foon as the dawn appeared. our 
thtee naked adventurers fet off along. the coaft.; but were con- 
tinually interrupted in their progrefs.by high fteep bluff points, 
which they. were obliged to {wim round, at a confiderable dif- 
tance ; for, if they had not taken a compafs, they would have 
been dafhed to pieces againft the rocks by the furf while.on 
the other hand they were every moment in danger of being. de- 
voured by the fharks. They at length, however, torpid with 
cold, and perifhing with hunger, rejoined their companions, who 
immediately fhared with them fuch clothes and provifions.as they 
had, and were next day received into the fhip, on, her return, 
where they appeared to be as hearty as if nothing extraordinary 
had happened to them; nor did they fuffer any farther incon- 

venience from the accident. : saeenmaaliiin 
We have already mentioned the perils and difficulties attend- 
ing the Dolphin’s paflage through the ftraight of Magellan. In 
thefe diftrefles the Swallow had, more than an, equal. fhare. 
When they had paffed about two menths in the ftraight,; Capt. 
Carteret reprefented the unfitnefs of his veflel for, the,,fervice 
which fhe was employed upon, to Capt, Wallis; who didnot 
however think himfelf at liberty to alter her deftination. ‘They 
continued therefore to navigate the ftraight together near two. 
months longer, during which time Capt, Carteret, apprehenfive 
that the bad failing of the Swallow would fo much retard the 
Dolphin, as probably to make her lofe the feajon for. getting into 
high fouthern latitudes, and defeat the intention of the, voyage, 
ptopofed to Capt, Wallis to Jay her up in foime cove or bay, anf 
that 
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€hat he fhould -attend and afift him with her-boats till fhe had 

ot into the South Sea, after which he would return -in ‘the 
Swallow to England; propofing alfo to examine, in his way 
home, ‘the eaftern coaft of Patagonia, or to’ attempt other dif- 
coveries in this fhorcer track. If this fcheme was not approved, 
and his knowlege of the South Sea:was thought neceflary to the 
fuccefsof ‘the voyage, he-oftered to go on board Capt. Wallis’s 
fhip, and to give up his own to be commanded by Capt. W,’s 
Firft Lieutenant, whofe duty he would perform during the reft 
of the voyage ;~or finally, -he offered to make the voyage him- 
felf in the Dolphin, if Capt. W. would take the Swallow: back 
to Europe: but the latter was {till of opinion that the expedi- 
tion fhould be profecuted by the two fhips jointly, purfuant to 
the orders that had been given, : 
The feparation of the two ‘fhips, not far from the mouth of th 
ftraight, has been ‘already related :—an accident’ more peculiarly 
diftrefsful to thofe on board the Swallow, as, by fome ftrange 
negle&t, no part of their fhare of the woollen cloth, linen, 
beads, cutlery ware, and toys, which had been put on board 
the Dolphin for the ufe ‘of both the fhips, in their traffic with 
Indians, had yet been delivered to them, though thefe two vef- 
fels had failed together nine months: nor could they entertain 
the Jeaft hopes of ever fecing their companion again in the 
courfe of the voyage, as, “by a fecond neglect, no plan of ope- 
ration had been fertled, ‘nor any place of rendezvous appointed 
fince their arrival in the ftraight, as had before been done in 
their paflage thither fromEngland. | 

- Thus, weak.in herfelf; and dettitute of refources, the Swal- 
low plunged into the Great Pacific Ocean, in a very unfit con- 
dition to proceed in the fearch of unknown countries. Capt. 
Carteret’s firft object: was to procure water and refrefhments 
for his crew, before he ventared to fail tothe Weftward. Hav- 
ing got out of the ftraight therefore, which:he cleared with 
infinite danger, and diificulty (on the 15th of April, 1767) four’ 
days after the Dolphin ‘had effe&ted her paflage out of it, he 
hauled to the Northward, with an intention to make the ifland 
of: Juan Fernandez, and in expectation of foon. getting into a 
more temperate.region.. In thefe hopes however he was. for a 
long time difappointed ; the fhip being for three wecks expofed. 
tothe’ fury ofi{ucceffive tempefts, attended with tain and hail, 
orrather fragments of half melted-ice, and with fach lightring | 
and thunder as was: more dreadfat:than. al] the: paft..: During 
this period the. veffel was:toffed about with"fach violence, that: 
they had no:command. over her, and fhe: was:frequentlydaid 
entirely under water, fo:that. they: were oftem under: appre=~ 
henfions of »having their mafts. carried by. the. board, and ‘of | 


foundering. | In thefe sepeated ftarms tireis rudder chainsewere 
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broken, as well as, fome..of the chain-plates to the tain and 
fore fhrouds,,and other damages fuftained which could ill be ree 
paired without iron and a forge. | ) : 

The 8th of May was the firlt:fair day they had enjoyed -fince 
they lett the ftraight of Magellan ; and on the roth they:made 
the ifland of Juan Fernandez :.. but. on opening Cumberland Bay, 
they difcovered; to their great furprize and difappointment, that 
the Spaniards were fettled there in confiderable. numbers, and 
had built a little town, and ereAdd.a fortification, and barracks, 
for a garrifon.: They were: obliged, therefore to- dire& their — 
courfe to. the neighbouring ifland of Mafafuero, which, happily © 
for them, {till remained unoccupied, and where, though with 
much. difficulty and danger, .they procured fome refredhments; 
of which they ftood in the moft preffing need ; but which were 
ebtained through an almoft uninterrupted feries of danger, fa- 
tigue, and misfortunes, caufed by the bad working and failing 
of the fhip, the dark and. tempeftuous weather, and: by the 
dreadful fuif which almoft intirely furrounds and, breaks upon 
the fhore. .. | ~ayot fF. 

Leaving this turbulent climate, where however our Journas 
lift. opferves that he experienced very different weather about 
twa years before, with Commodore Byron, and having been 
driven to the Northward farther than.he intended, being near 
the parallel of latitude which has been affigned to two iflands, 
called $t.. Ambrofe,. and St. Felix or St. Paul, he thought he 
fhould.perferm an acceptable fervice: by examining whether they 
might not bé found convenient for Great Britain, efpecially as — 
the Spaniards had fortified Juan Fernandez, if we thould here- 
after be engaged in a Spanifh war. He. miffed them showever, 
and attributes that circumftance to his trufting, to. the tables of 
longitudes apd Jatitudes given in Rebertfon’s Elenmnts of-Navi-' 
gation, in preference to Green's charts.. ‘He is of opinion that! 

§ thefe two iflands. are.the land: that.Davis fell im with,:.in his 
way to the Southward from the Gallapago iflands, -and. that the 
Jand Jaid down in all the fea charts under: the name: of Davis's. 
Land has: no. exiftence;’--adding afterwards,.that if there be 
any. fuch place as Davis's Land, in:the fituation which has beem 
allotted to it/invour. fea charts, he * muft. have failed ower it,.oF: 
at leaft have feen 4t.’: cent 890 DED & ; SA? MIS! - ‘he 
This fruithefs fearch ‘Capt. C.: continued till the middle ‘af 
June, whem, though they.-wete near: ‘the tropic; the weather) 
was cold and hazey. At might:the darknefs was dreadful, and 
in.the day-time che ify was fo'thicki that they pafled many days: 
Withioyt being. ‘able. to. fee the.fun ;. whith was notoonly:a dif- 
agreeable*but a moft dangerous cireumftance : for though they 
could feldom baye: the fatisfaion of making .an: obfervations 
yet, as. their fhip was fo flow wfailer, and they had the certain: 
' gedecd | Pc A , profpect | 
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rofpec&t of a very long voyage, they were obliged to carry all 
the fail they could fpread, even in the night, fo prevent their 
perifhing by famine, which, with all its concomitant horrors, 
appeared to be otherwife inevitable. | | 

Such were the diftrefles, and the apprehenfions, with which 
our lucklefs adventurers in the Swallew were ftruggling, while 
their more’ fortunate (late) companions in thé Do/phin were, at 
this very juncture, luxurioufly regaling on barbecued hogs, or 
exchanging nails for kifles, with the pretty damfels of Otaheite ; 
—while queens and their maids of honour were gently chafing 
their limbs, and encircling their temples ‘with well fancied 
garlands ! 

After paffing by a few iflands, where they could not land or 
obtain refrefhments, they found themfelves, on the 22d of July, 
in the latitude of 18°S. and longitude 161° W. or about 1800 
leagues to the Weftward of the coaft of America. Throughout 
this whole track they had met with no mdications of a conti- 
nent. Capt. Carteret now found it a matter of abfolute ne- 
ceffity to attend to a ftill more important and urgent confidera- 
tion than that of difcovering the fuppofed ‘Terra Auftralis ; and 
was obliged therefore to fix ‘upon that particular courfe which 
was moft likely to preferve his veflel and crew. He accordingly 
bore away to the Northward, that he might get into the trade 
wind, and arrive at fome ifland where refrefhments might be 
procured ; intending then, if the fhip could be put into a pro- 
per condition, to have purfued the voyage to the Southward, in 
fearch of a continent; where, if he fucceeded, and could pro- 
cure a fufficient fupply of provifions, he propofed to fail along 
the new-difcovered coaft to the Southward, till the fun had 
crofled the equinoétial, and then to proceed homewards, by 
going Weft about by the Cape of Good Hope, or returning Eaft 
by Cape Horn. sie 

In purfuance of this plan, they proceeded Northward and 
Weftward, and at length, while their fituatién was becoming 
every day more diftrefsful and alarming, on the rath of Auguft, 
in about 11° S, latitude, and 165° Eaft longitude, at break of 
day, they difcovered land.—* The fudden tranfport of hope and 
joy which this infpired, fays our Journalift, can perhaps’ be 
equalled only by that which a criminal feels who hears the cry 
of a reprieve'at the place of éxecution.” This land proved to 
be a clufter of iflands of which ‘they counted feven, and to which 
they gave the name of Queen Charlotte's Ifands. ‘Their joy 
however was of very fhort duration. | , | 

On coming to an anchor off one of thefe iflands, the Mafter 
was fent to difcover a proper watering-place, and was received 
and entertained by fome of the natives, in their houfes, which 
were regularly and neatly built, in the moft friendly and hofpi- 
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table manner. Difobeying however the pofitive inftruQions of 
Capt. Carteret, to give no juft caufe of offence to the Indians, 
he flagrantly. violated the rights of hofpitality, by ordesing his 
people, who had likewife been regaled with him, to cut down 
an adjoining cocoa-nut tree;:infifting on the execution. of. his 
order, notwithftanding the difpleafure which his hofts ftrangly 
expreffed on the occafion. ‘This rafh ftep brought on hoftilities 
attended with the moft ferious confequences: fo that the firft 
perfon whom Capt. Carteret particularly noticed on the return 
of the boat, was the Mafter, with three arrows fticking in his 
body, and mortally wounded ; accompanied with feven of his 
beft men, likewife wounded, and three of them too, mortally. 
After this unfortunate event, an end was put to all expeéta- 
tions of refrefhments from the fhore; where our Voyagers had 
the mortification of feeing hogs and poultry in great plenty, to- 
gether with cocoa-nut trees, plantains, bananas, and a variet 
of other vegetable productions, which would foon have reftored 
them to the health and vigour which they had loft by the fa- 
tigues and hardfhips of a long voyage. No friendly intercourfe 
with the natives could now be expected ; and they were nat in 
a fituation to obtain what they wanted, by force. Even the 
water which they got here was not. procured, without bringing 
the fhip’s broadfide to bear on the watering-place; on both 
fides of which, they found themfelves obliged regularly to fire 
her great guns, during the whole time they ftaid here, into the 
wood which clofely fkirted it: their cutter at the fame time 


being ftationed clofe to the beach, and keeping up a conftant 
fire of {mall-arms, in platoons. 


During this whole time, the Captain himfelf was dangeroufly 
i)l, his Mafter dying of his wounds, his Lieutenant alfo very il, 
and the Gunner, and thirty of his men incapable of duty. His 
own recovery, and that of his Lieutenant, were very doubtful ; 
and there was not a fingle individual in the fhip, except them- 
felves, capable of navigating her home. Notwithftanding what 
had paffed, he would however have made an effort to recover 
the good will of the natives, had he been provided with any are 
ticles with which he could have gratified them. On the other 
hand, he was not in a fituation to rifk the lofs af any. more of 
the few men who were capable of doing duty, againft thefe war- 
like iflanders, who difcharged their arraws in platoons, as regu- 
Jarly as the beft difciplined troops in Europe. He therefore, re- 
Juctantly, weighed anchor on the 17th, and as he was not ina 
condition to purfue his plan of going to the Southward, and 
dreaded left he fhould lofe the monfoon, he immediately fteered 


Northward, hoping to refrefh:at the country which Dampier 
has called Nova Britannia. hee id 
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- On the 28th of Auguft they made this land, where having 
caft anchor, and having foon afterwards occafion to weigh it, 
they had an alarming proof of their debility ; the united ftrength 
of the whole fhip’s company, applied throughoat the day, being 
found infufficient to effeét that purpofe: nor did they fucceed 
till the next day, or till they had recruited their ftrength by a 
night’s reft. Here however they procured refrefhments, in a 
fmall bay, to which they gave the name of English Cove, :and 
{topped or rather palliated their leaks, and re-eftablifhed their 
health. Before they quitted this ftation, on September 7, Capt, 
C.-took formal pofleffion of this country, with all its iflands, éc. 
for his Britannic Majefty;. nailing upon a-tree a piece of board, 
faced with lead, on which was engtaved the Englifh Union, 
wi:h the name of the fhip, and other particulars. . 

We cannot pafs over this laft-mentioned tranfaction, without 
calling the Reader’s attention to a very fingular train of ‘events 
which fucceeded it. It will doubtlefs appear to be a very extra- 
ordinary feries of accidents, that another navigator (Monf. 
Bougainville) likewife rambling round the glebe, fhould, about 
a year afterwards, in the courle of his wanderings, arid in the 
wide and unfrequented expanfe. of the Southern Oceans caft 
anchor on the coaft of this very ifland ;—fhould blunder into 
this fame, obfcure, little. cove ;—and what is perhaps ftill 
more extraordinary, fhould ftumble on this very board, or the 
Jeaden plate containing this infcription: though, if we mifre- 
member not, it had been taken down, by the Indians, from its 
former confpicuous fituation, and was accidentally found butied 
in the fand, by one of his failors, while he was looking for fea 
fhells.—To this chain of contingencies we may add, as the re- 
{ult of another fingular train ‘of accidents, the meeting of M. 
Bougainville’s and Capt. Carteret’s vefiels, in the Atlantic Ocean, 
on their return home, about feventeen months after the latter 
had left Nova Britannia. : 

Though fome of the defe&s of the Swallow, and the diftrefles 
of thofe on board her, were relieved at Nova Britannia, : yet fuch 
was ftill their fituation, that Capt. Carteret obferves there was 
too much reafon to fuppofe that the lives of all on board de- 
pended on their getting to Batavia, while the monfoon. conti- 
nued to blow from the Eaftward.. There was {till indeed, he 
obferves, an interval of time fufficient for any other fhip to have 
run three times. the diftance ; but he knew there was {carce fuf- 
ficient time for the Swallow to perform it, in her prefent con- 
dition: and yet, © if we fhould be obliged, he adds, to con- 
tinue here another feafon, it would probably become impoffible 
to navigate.her at all;’ as the worms would, within that period, 
have eaten through her bottom, which had but a fingle ane tl 
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ing; and that not filled with nails: béfides that their provifions 
would Jong before that time be totally expended. HG 

Not being able, in confequence of contrary winds.and currents, . 
to follow Dampitr’s track, and to get round the point of land, 
called Cape St. George, which forms the Eaftern entrance of what 
that navigator fuppofed to be only a deep bay, and which he 
ealled St. Georpe’s Bay, Capt. Carteret foon found himfelf deeply 
engulphed in it, and was fortunately driven, if we'may.ufe the 
expreffion, into a difcovery that this fuppofed bay was ‘a real 
paflage ‘or itraight, to which he gave the name of St. George's 
Channel, dividing what was formerly called Neve Britannia into 
two iflands; the northermoft of which he accordingly diftine 
guifhed by the mame of Nova Hibernia*, 

Having cleared this ftraight he almoft daily had iflands in 
fight, and particularly, on the 15thof September, in about the 
latitude of 2° South, and longitude 140 E. difcovered a clufter 
of between twenty and thirty, of confiderable extent, and of a 
very inviting appearance, to which he gave the name of the 
Admiralty Ifands, * one of which in particular would alone make 
a jarge kingdom.’ The numerous Indians whom he had 
hitherto met with in this courfe, were nearly black, with woolly 
heads, and behaved in the moft hoftile and ferocious manner : 
bat on the 25th (September) having kept nearly in the fame 
parallel, and proceeded only about eight degrees farther to 
the Weft, our Voyagers, who faw men and manners in a 
variety of ‘fhapes, were accofted by feveral canoes full of the 
inhabitants of three’ iflands ahead of them, who differed very 
much from the jaft in their appearance, and ftill more in their 
charaéter and behaviour. 

‘Thefe friendly and fociable beings were of the Indian copper 
colour, and were the firft of that complexion whom our Voy- 
agers had yet feen in thefe parts. They had fine long black 
hair, and Jittle beards, which they were conftantly plucking by 
the roots : their features were pleafing, and their teeth remark- 
ably white and even. se came on board without the leaft 
appearance of fear or diftruft, and were as familiar and merry 
with ‘the crew as ‘if they had been tong and intimately ac- 
qaainted with them, Their vigour and agility were fuch, that 
they ran ‘with eafe up to the maft head ‘much fafter than the 
peopleof the'thip. They parted with the cocoa-nuts they had 
on ‘board with the greate< ‘joy for a few pieces of old iron; and 
fhewed that’ they were not unacquainted with that metal, which 
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they called Parram; making the Swallow’s people underftand, - 


by..figns, that a fhip like theirs fometimes touched at their 
iflands for refrefhments.—‘ I gave one of them, fays Capt. Car- 
teret, three pieces‘of an old iron hoop, each about four inches 


jong, which chrew-him into an extafy little fhort of diftraGion 3 | 


I could not but fympathize in his joy, nor obferve, without 


great pleafure, the changes of countenance, and extravagance. 
of gefture, by which it was exprefled,’—All of them, he adds, 


appeared to be more fond of ‘iron than any of the Indians they 


had hitherto met with; and he was certain that for iron ‘tools © 


they might have purchafed every thing upon the iflands which 
they could have brought away. i : 


Capt. C. with great reluétance fubmitted to the neceffity he 


found himfelf under, of denying the urgent de ps Be thefe. 


friendly vifitants that-he would go ofi fhore, and which they 
accompanied with offers to'leave an equal number of their own 
people behind, as pledges for the fafe return of him and his 
companions. One of them was ‘fo fond of his few European 
acquaintance, that he obftinatély 1efufed'to return on fhore with 


his'countrymen ; and ‘Capt. C. réadily indulged him in his de- - 


fire of ftaying with them. From him he learned that there were 
other iflands to the Northward, the inhabitants of which, he 
faid, had iron, and always killed his’countrymen, when they 


could catch them out at fea. From his readinefs to go with . 


them, the Captain named his new gueft Jofeph Freewill, and 
immor‘alized his name by giving it to the largeft of the three 
iflands ; of which he drew a chart, trom the Indian’s defcrip- 
tion and delineation of ‘therh with chalk on the quarter-deck, 
Unfortunately, after they had ‘been fome time at fea the poor 
fellow gradually. became fickly, and, ‘to Capt. C.’s great regret, 
died, after they had got to the Dutch ifland of Celebes, about 
three:months after his firft coming on’ board. 7 

At Mindanao, one of the Philippine iflands, which our Voy- 
agers caine in fight of on the 27th of ‘Odtober, they anchored 
on the.2d of Novethber ;~and matters appeared at firft:to be in 


a fair train towards their receiving refrefhments from the na-. 


tives, In a few days‘however they were oblized to fet fail 
without them, onthe appearance of feveral hundreds of armed 
men, carrying. mufkets, long “fpears, bows and arrows, apd 
other offenfive weapons, who were thus accoutred, and fent out, 
as'they fufpeéted, by the Dutch, or their partizans in the ifland, 
to prevent their having any intercourfe with the i: habitants. 
The hiftory of the Swatlow’s voyage is rather a recital of her 
diftreffes than of her difcoveriés. By the 12th of December 
thefe diftrefies were arrived at a very alarming magnitude, The 


wefterly:monfoon ‘was now fét’ in, againft which and the cure 


Fert’ it was impoflible for. any fhip to pet fo far Weftward as 
eres 7 Batavia ; 








; 
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Batavia :,they were.now obliged to wait, fomewhere, till the 
return of the Eaftern monfoon, and the fhifting of the current. 
At this trme there was not one individual in the fhip free from 
the fcurvy: they had already buried thirteen of their crew, 
and no Jefs thanthirty more lay at the point of death. As-all the 
tty officers were among the fick, and the Captain and his 
Poraeasr who performed all-duties, were-in a feeble condi- 
tion, it was impoffible that they could keep the fea much longer 3 
no chance remained therefore of preferving thofe who were ‘ftill 
alive, but by getting on fhore at fome place where reft and re- 
frefhments might be procured, . Capt. C. therefore propofed, 
as he was now again got to the South of the line, to attempt 
to reach Macaffar, the principal. fettlement of the Dutch on the 
land of Celebes; the fancéium fanétorum of the {pice iflands. 
Two days however previous to the forming of this refolution, 
their danger and diftrefs, which feemed fcarce capable of aggra- 
vation, were: augmented by an event as unexpected as it was 
alarming. .In the dead of the night they were fuddenly at- 
tacked by a pirate, who firft, as if acquainted with their weak- 


_mefs,. atrempted to board them. The fuddennefs of the attack, 


inftead of intimidating or confounding them, fcemed to roufe 
their {pirits, and they inftantly difconcerted him in this defpe- 
rate manacuvse. He theneplyed them brifkly with what they 
fuppofed to be {wivel-guns and fmall-arms, by which the Liewe 
,tenant and one of the men were wounded, and fome of the rigging 
cut, They foon however returned his falute with fuch effea, 
that on a fudden he funk, and all the unhappy wretches on 


board perifhed. They knew that this.attack proceeded froma 


{mall veflel, which they had feen in the dufk of the evening ; 
but of what country, or how manned, it was impoffble for. 
them to know. 

On the fixth day after this accident, they made the ifland. of 
Czlebes, and anchored about four miles from the town of Ma- 
coffar. Here, though in the midft of plenty, and. in the port 
of an ally, they might neverthelefs have perifhed, through the 
jealous and narrow fpirit of the Dutch mercantile policy-in thefe 
parts, had not Capt. Carteret extorted:relief from thefe wary 
and remorfelefs monopoltzers of nutmegs, by his determined 
and fpirited conduct. The anecdote is fufficiently interefting ta 
induce us to relate it at fome length. ; , ert 

Tn, anfwer to an application made by Capt, C. to the Gover-: 
nor, difplaying the manifold diftrefles under which -he and his: 
crest thnk Iaboured, and requefting immediate fhelter and re- 
frefhments ;,he received from him a peremptory. order. not to 
come nearer to the town, but inftantly to depart; and: forbid-: 
ding him either to anchor or land on any part of the. coaft that 


was under his jurifdidtion. After expoftulating with the two’ 


envoys 


wh 
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envoys who brought this order, on the inhumanity and injuftice 
‘pf it, without effect, he at Iength declared tothem, that perions 
in the fituation to which he and. his crew were reduced bad no- 
thing worfe to fear than what they had .already {uffered ; and 
that therefore, if they, did not immediately allow him the liberty 
of the port, he would, ‘ as foon as the-wind would permit, in 
defiance of all their menaces, and al] their force, go and anchor 
clofe to the town ;——that if at laft he fhould find himfelt unable 
to.compel them to,comply with requifitions, the reafenablenefs 
of which could not, be ,controverted, he would .run 'the fhip 
aground under their walls,” and after felling the-lives of thofe 
on. board as dearly as they could, would * bring upon them the 
difgrace of having seduced a friend and ally to. fo, dreadful ay 
extremity.’-—The two deputies were ftartled at this declaration ; 
and Capt. Carteret, at. length, in confequence-of their coinelt 
entreaties, confented to remain where he was, upon condition 
that be heard from, the Governor before the fea breeze fet in the 
next day. dee bine! cil das BERN 

Early the next morning the Swallow’s people had the morti- 
fication to fee: two floops of war, with a great number of foldiers 
on board, come from the town, and anchor under each of their 
bows. The fea breeze.however fetting in about noon, Capt, 
Carteret, not having yet heard from the Governor, prépared to 
put. his yefterday’s. threats. in execution. He accordingly got 
under fail, and proceeded towards the town. ‘The two floops, 
happily both for him and themfelves, did not oppofe him; as 
he was determined to, reprefs. force ,by. force, as, far as he was 
able: but they weighed their anchors likewife and accompanied 
him. . a. bloees ! aoe ro 

Very.foon after they had. got under fail, a handfome veffel, 
containing the Fifcal and fome other civil officers and gentle nen 
fent by, the Governor,. made up to them., On theif, requifition, 
Capt..C. dropped his anchor, and they came on board. They 
exprefled their furprize at his having got under fail, arid alked 
him what he intended to have done, * I told them, fays our 
Journalift, that | intended neither more nor. lefs than to. fulfil 
the declarations I bad made the day. before 3 that juftified ‘by the 
common rights of mankind, which were fupesior to, every other 
law, L would, rather than have put.again to fea, where our de- 
fruction, either by fhipwreck, ficknefs, or famine, was .in-. 
evitable, have come up to their walls, and either have com- 
pelled them to furnith the neceffaries we wanted, or have run 
the fhip on.fhore, fince it was better to perifh at once-in a juft 
conteft, than to fuffer the lingering mifery of anticipating the’ 
perdition that we could not avoid. I obferved <alfo,' that ‘no’ 
civilifed people ,had. ever fuffered even, the captives of war to 


perith for, want of the neceffaries of l:fe, much lefs the fubjeéts . 
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of an ally, who afked nothing but: permiffion to purchafe food 
with their money.” wa 

The Governor’s commiffaries, as a proof that they, in part, 
at leaft, admitted: the juftice of his claim, produced two theep, 
an elf ready killed, and a few fowls, with fome vegetables and 
fruit, which they had brought with them. This finall- but 
welcome fupply was divided among the people; but, to Cape. 
Carteret’s great difappointment, the delivery of it was fucceeded 
by tha¢ of ‘a fecond ‘letter from the Goverrior, in which he was 
again ordered toleave the port; and the feverity of the infant: 
tion was juftified, or rather palliated, by a recital of the very 
dire&t and pofitive orders of the Dutch E. I. Company, relating 
to foréign thips, and’ from which, he pretended, he could not 
deviate, ) pn ge te 


The altercation was now ‘renewed, and Capt. C. again “re- 
Peated his former fpirited declaration ; at the fame time, th or= 
der to enforce it, thewing his guefts the corpfe of one of his 





crew who had died that very morning, and whofe life, he obs 
ferved, might probably have been faved, if’ refrefhiments had 
been granted when his veffel firft came to an anchor upott their 
coaft, His arguments and refolution put them toa ftand; ‘and 
Capt. C:. having convinced’ them that he-had not, as they féem 
to liave fufpeétéd, ‘been among the fpice iffands, matters were 
at length accommodated, and they agreed ‘that he fhould go'to 
the Bay of Borithain, about 30 leagues from Macaffar, wheré 
he might be fiirnifhed with: provifions, ‘be theltered from the 
bad monfoon, have liberty to ere& an: hofpital for his fick, and 
fhoild' be “there confidered as being under the proteétion of the 
Dutch nation. .On an affurance that he fhould next day re» 
ceive a confirmation of the prefent engagement, from the Go- 
vernor.and Council, he confented to remain quiet ‘till then in 
his. ‘prefent ftation. “ This ratification arrived at ‘the time ap- 

imted, atid on the following day he failed to the place of his 
Jeftination, where he remained about five months (but attended 
all the‘time by two guard-boats) recruiting his fhip’s company, 
répairing the defects of his veffel as far as was there practicable, 
and waiting for the Eaftern monfoon to ‘carry him to Batavia; 
for. which place he failed on the 22d of May. OO 


“The mifadventures and diftreffes attending the Swallow now | 


begin to draw towards a conclufion; though ‘they’ cannot ‘be’ 
faid'to have términated till her arrival, on the 3d of June, at 


Batavia’; an event, on which thofe “on board her had abun- 
dant reafon to congratulate themfelves ; as, during thé whole 
of their. paflage thither from the ifland of Celebes, the fhip 2d- 
mittéd fo. much: water by her leaks, that it was mot without the: 
utmoft difficulty that they could keep her ffom. finking, with 
two pumps conftantly going. Here this aged and rotten vefick 
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was patched up, and covered with a new fheathing; and Capt. 
C, failed in her from hence on the 15th of September,. enter 
taining hopes that fhe might convey him and his crew to Eu- 
rope, though the Dutch carpenters were of a different opinion, 
This fervice, however, luckily fhe performed; conveying them 
to the Cape of Good Hope on ,the 28th .of November, and 
bringing them, with the advantages. of, fine weather, an@.acone 
ftant fair wind throughout their whole pallage, to Spithead, .on 
the 20th of March following... , abins a pg 

[To be concluded im qur next.j ..... Ade... 


ot. 





Art. VI. 4 Letter from Mr. Dalrymple to Dr. Hawkefworth, occas 
froned by fome groundle/s and illiberal Imputations in bis Account of tha 
date Veyages to the South.’ 4to. 18. “Nourfe. ‘1773. ‘ 
F the many critics who have addrefled the Editor of ‘the 
South Sea Voyages, on the fubject of that publication, 
the Author of the préefent performance feems to be. the moft.out 
of humour with that Gentleman, and to have taken the greateft 
pains in pointing out the blemithes which he has, ébfervéd in 
his compilation. He,appears to have been incited. to this un- 
dertaking, on the finding himfelf * mentioned by name,” in the 


tie 


gd volume of that work (p..478, Sc. iff edit, and page 73, 


2d edit.) and being there, as he alledges, charged, * by amp. 
cation, as having mifreprefented the Spanifh and Dutch voyages,” 
to fupport his own § ill-grounded. conjectures,’ in favour of the 
exiftence of a Southern continent: a point which Mr. Daltym- 
ple has ftrongly laboured to fupport in his former publications, 
and which he feems very unwilling even yet to abandon.” 

. He does not however confine himfelf, in the prefent addrefs, 
to the mere deteétion of the Editor’s errors, and to the defencé 
of his own fpeculatiye opinions on the fubje@ of the fuppofed 
Southern continent. ‘The ill-humour which breathes through. 
out a confiderable part of this letter, appears to have been prin- 
cipally excited by more important and interefting confiderae- 
tions. At his very outfet:he gives us fome dark hints of * an 
influence which prevented him frem going in the Endeavour,” 
and which, he doubts not, ‘* has fince prevented Mr, Banks 
from going in the Refolution ;’ he complains of the injury dong 
him, ‘in depriving him of the command -of the fhip he had 
chofen for the voyage, on pretencé that he had not been bred 
up in the royal navy ;” and at the clofe ‘of ‘his letter, he {peaks 
of ‘the /econdary influence of narrow-minded men,’ by which hie 
was prevented from compleating. the difcovery of, and eftablith? 
ing an amicable intercourfe with, a Southern continent.’—Ia 
thefe charges however, we muft‘oblerve, with Mr. Dalrymple’s 
leave, it does not appear to us that the Editor of the Voyages 
Gould be in any degreé intereRRed, ry 
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"Phe greater part of this pamphlet is taken up in exhibiting 
various’ proofs, or prefumiptions, extracted from the Author’s 
former publications, or deduced from certain circumftances ré4 
Jated im Dr. Hawkefworth’s ‘compilation; from all which Mr; 
D. ftill infers * that a Southern continent does exif? :’—notwith- 
ftanding the tany pofitions for the poffible fcite of the faid fup- 
pofed ‘continent, that have been fwept away by the tracks of our 
Jate citcuminavigators, and particularly of the laft of them. For 
thefe,we muft refer the Reader to the pamphlet itfelf; as welt 
as f6ma fhort remark on fome incongruities obfervable in the 
lates 3and for the inftances which the Author produces of Dr. 
Ht s fuppofed negligence and inaccuracy in fome pafticulars, 
where the narratives of the refpective voyages, and the charts 
that accompany them, effentially differ from each ocher, a 
“Mr. Dalrymple afterwards, juftly enough as to the matter, 
though but reprehenfibly as ‘to the manner, arimadverts on the 
Dr,’s very extraordinary aflertion, in the dédication to his Ma- 
jefty, that, in little more than feven years, difcoveries have’ 
been made far greater than thofe of all the navigators in the 
world colleGtively, from the expedition of Colunibus to the. pre- 
fent time.” Such, however, is the language in which Kings 
have been accuftomed to be addrefled, from time immemorial.— 
Mr. Dalryaiple, neverthelefs, very indecently fuppofes that the 
Dr. © has read, in the Child’s Guide to Geography, that Ame-' 
rica was difcovered by Columbus, and the Eaft Indies by Vafco 
de Gama,’ and that he imagined that this meant, ¢ not thé 
firft difcovery, but the whole difcovery ;’ and he is at the pains 
to read him a lecture on the occafion, in which he recites the 
Various and important difcoveries made both in the Eaftern and 
Weftern parts of the globe, not only after ‘* the expedition,” 
but aftef the death of that great man. He tells the Dr. likewife 
that * fome of the important difcoveries, which blazon his Ma- 
jefty’s reign, were known before ; particularly {pecifying * The 
{traight between New Guinea and New Holland, pafled by the 
Endeavour ; the Charlotte Iflands ; and the channel through New 
Britain, called St. George’s ‘Channel, by Capt. Carteret.’ 

The Hiftoriographer of the South Sea expeditions has thought 
this attack fo far worthy of his notice, as-to annex to the fe- 
cond edition of the Voyages, now publifhing in Weekly Num- 
bers, an additional preface, folely appropriated ‘to his defence 
againft Mr. Dalrymple’s criticifms and imputations. With re- 
gard to the paflages above referred to, in which Mr, D. com- 

lains of having been attacked by implication, &c. the Doétot 
fatisfactorily exculpates himfelf; and further declares, that the 
opinions delivered in the paflages complained of, relating to the 
exiftence of a Southern continent, and for which he is made 


anfwerable by Mr. D, -were not foifted in by him ; but are the 
| {entimentsy 
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fentiments, and even the very words, of Capt. Cooke, and were 
tranfcribed by him from that officer’s journal. For the few 
difagreements remarked by Mr. D. between the charts and the 
narrative, he likewife declares himfelf not refponfible; the 
charts having been laid down by the feveral commanders, with- 
out his participation; nor did he fee feveral of them till the 
book was printed off. With regard to the other objects of Mr. 
Dalrymple’s criticifm above alluded to, he obferves a very ju- 
dicious filence. 

Throughout his anfwer the Editor treats his angry Correfpon- 
dent, in general, in a vein of carelefs pleafantry, and with an 

air of the moft pe:feét good humour; not more difficult per- 
haps to be accounted for, than the ill-humour of his difap- 
pointed Correfpondent. On the whole, though we do not fub- 
fcribe to the juftice of Mr. Dalrymple’s opinions and criticifms 
in every particular, we cannot decently avoid exprefling our 
acknowledgments to him, for having, in this inftance, taken off 
our hands a confiderable portion of the moft difagreeable and 
invidious part of the tafk of a Reviewer; fo that, through his 
means, we are left at leifure to dwell on the more agreeable 
and interefting parts of the performance which he has thus 
fpontaneoufly and minutely criticifed. 

t@ Atthe time that the preceding article was drawn up, the 
lofs which the literary world has fuftained, by the death of Dr. 
Hawkefworth, was not known to the Writer of it. B. 





Ari. VII The Hiftory of the late War in North America, and the Iflands 
of the Weft Indies, including the Campaigns of 1763 and 1764, 
againft his Majefty’s Inaian Lnemies. By Thomas Mante, Affittant 
Engineer during the Siege of the Havanna, and Major of a Brigade 
in the Campaign of 1764. 4to. 11. 118. Od. boards, Cadell. 
1773¢ 

HE fecurity of our American colonies having been the 

‘i principal object of the laft war, a full and well conneéted 

narrative of the military operations on that part of the globe, 

will, in all probability, prove very acceptable to the Englith 

Reader: and an hiftory of this nature certainly promifes better 

from the pen of a gentleman who was actually engayed in the 

fervice, than from that of a meer collector, undertaking fuch a 

work in the mother country, without the local knowledge 

neceflary to correct any mifinformation, or to rectify any mif- 
take. 

The events of this juft and profperous war, are fo recent, 
that very little new information is to be expecied, with regard 
to the main circumftances. The manner, and the fidelity with 
which the events are related, will, therefore, be the principal 
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objects of prefent attention. It will fuffice to obferve in general,» 
that Mr. Mante has explained. the caufe of our commencing 
hoftilities with the French in North America, in a fatisfaGtory 
manner, and led the Reader through a circumftantial and enter- 
taining detajl of the military operations, both there, and in the 
Weft-Indies, to the end of the war; together with two fubfe- 
quent campaigns againft the Indians,—as the title-page inti- 
mates. In this undertaking he acknowledges the affiftance he 
received from feveral principal officers employed in the different 
fervices, by the communication of jourifals and plans. Thefe 
plans are indeed a valuable iiluffration of the hiftory, as not 
only exhibiting the difpofition of the forces in the feveral attacks, 
but as they are alfo maps of the feveral countries, fo far as re- 
Jates to the moft important fcenes of aétion; countries with: 
which we, were very imperfectly acquainted before they were 
traverfed by our victorious armies. It will not however efcape 
obfervation, that the work has been unneceflarily extended with 
minute lifts of the forces employed at each place, which appear 
to have been literally copied from the refpective journals, but 
which, in fuch a compilation as this, might have admitted of a 
more fummary mention: this is the more difagreeable, as fuch | 
mufter-rolls appear to have no merit, ina public view, after the 
immediate.occafion is paft. 

The Author has. added many ingenious obfervations, and 
pertinegt remarks, fuggefted by the trarifactions recited ;_ which 
appeaf4o flow from a clear and ample knowledge of his pro- 
feffion, and of the country in which the feveral events arofe. 
He is not awed from pafling a free cenfure on any particular 
mifmanagement of affairs, or on the wrong behaviour of indi- 
viduals, where the occafion called for it; and we confefs that 
it was with fome pleafure we faw him undertake the generous 
office of defending the memory of the unfortunate General Brad- 
dock ; who, after falling at leaft like a man of fpirit, by the 
hands of fkulking favages in America, had his character no lefs. 
il] treated by his countrymen at home. The particulars of his: 
fate were well: known and much canvafled at the time, and Mr. 
Mante thus animadverts on it: 

© Few Generals perhaps have been fo feverely cenfured for 
any defeat, as General Braddock for this. But if we fuffer 
ourfelves coolly and impartially to confider what were in all pro- 
bability the motives that influenced him on this occafion, we’ 
may difcover in them fufficient reafon to acquit him of the ill- 
conduct with which he is charged. ‘To lighten the turf‘of thofe 
who, with all their faults, it muft be allowed, fell bravely, is a 
tafk fo incumbent on humanity, that, independent of my duty | 
as an hiftorian to inveftigate and record the truth, I asf ort 
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fume on leave to oppofe a few remarks to that torrent of blame 
with which General Braddock has been fo univerfally loaded. 

© It muft be allowed, that the certain intelligence he had ree 
ceived of the garrifon of Fort Du Quefne expecting a fpeedy 
reinforcement, was a fufficient motive for his dividing his forces, 
and leaving his heavy baggage behind him; as without fo do- 
ing, it muft have been impoffible for him to have reached the 
Fort time enough to have prevented the enemy from entering it. 
And it muft be confidered, that General Braddock’s opinion of 
his own military fkill could not have been fo exceffive as to 
make him wholly neglect the inftructions of a fo much older 
and more experienced General as the late Duke of Cumberland: 
and that he muft have totally neglected fuch inftruétions, to be 
juftly cenfured for the defeat he fuftained, will appear from the 
directions which were given to him by his Royal Highnefs,’ 

The inftructions are given in this place; after which the 
Writer proceeds: ¢ It has been aflerted that General Braddock, 
in direé&t contradiction to thefe inftru€tions, led on his men 
without fo much as fecuring his flanks, or fending out {couts to 
reconnoitre the country. But I have authority to affirm that 
this. aflertion is abfolutely falfe. His flanking parties were 
driven in by the enemy, and no detachments were made by the 
advanced guard to repel the attack on its flanks. Had fuch 
detachments been made in proper time, they moft certainly 
would have beaten off the enemy. This was by no means the 
General's fault; for the advanced guard fell into confufion be- 
fore it was poflible that the General could fend his orders to 
put into execution what ought to have been done wi:hout any 
orders from him, Had it not been for this neglect, inftead of 
the confufion, flaughter, and flight, we have been relating, we 
fhould have had to tell of the triumphant entrance or the Eng- 
lith into Fort Du Quefne.” Mr. Mante gives his reafons for 
this opinion ; and from the fa¢éts he produces, it appears that 
M. de Contreceur, who commanded that fort, ‘ found himéelf 
furprifed into a victory over troops, to whom a few hours be- 
fore he was making every preparation to become prifoner of 
war.’ . He concludes the affair thus:—*‘ Had he (Braddock) 
been ever fo incautious, had he been guilty of the greateft ne- 
glect, had fortune but favoured him, cenfure in all probability, 
would never have dared to open her peftilential mouth againft 
him. But the afhes of the dead were treated with indignity,- 
to prevent the eye of fcrutiny from penetrating into the conduct 
of the living,’ 

There is nothing inconfiftent in this apology; and the vicif- 
firudes of warfare aré often fo fudden, from the moft usforefeen 
caufes, that however politic it may be to reward for fucce!s and 
chaftife for difappointment, the true character of a General can- 
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not always be determined from a fingle tranfaGion; but muft 
be eftimated from a colleGtive view of his condudt, under various 
circumftances. 

After tracing the feveral fuccefsful fteps that led us to the re- 
duction of Canada, our Author makes the following remarks on 
the importance of that conquett. 

‘ England and France never contended for a greater prize, 
except when to attain the crown of either kingdom was the 
object of their armaments —To form an eftimate of the juft 
value of this conqueft, we muft not alone confider what Great 
Britain has gained by it. What the French might have ac- 
quired from equal fuccefs, ought to have the oreatett weight in 
the calculation. Had victory inclined to their fide, the conti- 
nent of which the Englifh now enjoy the dominion, would at 
this time be obedient to their laws; and this would ftrengthen 
them to fuch a degree, as to enable them to feize on the Britifh 
iflands in the Weft Indies. Were they poflefled of thefe, little. 
Jefs than the total ruin of Great Britain muft be the confequence. 
The continent of North America, and the iflands in the Weft 
Indies derive fiom each other a mutual fupport, and a found 
policy would caufe the riches of both to center in Great Bri- 
tain. 

© If in a war which has terminated fo honourably to this na- 
tion, foldiers merit reward for patiently enduring every f{pecies 
of diftrefs, and encountering every danger with the mott ready 
obedience, Britain never had an army whofe claim to her favour 
and protection was fo juft as that which ferved >» America; 
and though fhe had been mortified with repeated accounts of 
diferaceful checks, her general officers, and not her foldiers, 
were the caufe of them. It muft beconfefled, that it was a dif- 
ficult tafk to furmount the numerous obitacles which obftrudied 
the bufinefs of every campaign; but when Britain had a minifter, 
who could diftinguith abilities, thefe difficulties in fome degrees 
vanifhed. Firmnefs in the commander in chief furmounted 
every oppofition, and the views of General Amber/t being can- 
fined to the acquiring honour to his mafter’s arms, and the put- 
ting a fpeedy period to the expence and horrors of war, they 
were happily crowned with that fuccefs, which fuch patriotic 
and difintereited views, joined to the moft irreproachable con- 
duct, gave every Britifh fubject the beft grounded reafons to 
expect.’ 

{t is not practicable, on account of the length of the opera- 
tions, to feleét any of the fieges or actions as ‘pecimens of the 
performance ; we muft therefore content ourfelves with another 
extract, containing a retrofpective view of the conqueft of the 
Havana: by which we may conceive the many hardfhips over- 


come by the fteady perfeyerance of our brave countrymen ; < 
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the fame time that we cannot but lament when occafion calls 
for putting their military virtues to fo fevere a trial. 

‘ From their firft landing to the 13th of Auguft, this import- 
ant conqueft coft the Englifh in killed, wounded, and prifoners, 
including thofe who died, two thoufand feven hundred and fixty- 
fourmen. Hiftory perhaps does not record a fiege with fuch a 
yariety of difficulties to retard the approaches, as what attended 
the aflailants of the Moro-Caftle. Not only there was fcarce a 
{pit of earth near any of the intended batteries, but the cutting 
down, binding up, and carrying, the vaft quanuty of fafcines, 
which it was neceflary to fubftitute, proved a work of infinite 
Jabour; nay, the earth neceflary to give ftability and refiftance 
_ to the fafcines, was nor to be obtained but by {cratching it from 
between the crevices of rocks, at a great diltance from the fpot 
where it was to be ufed. 

‘ Though a great part of the provifions brought from England 
had been fpoiled by the heat of the climate, the moft diftrefhag 
circumftance of the campaign, was the fcarcity of water, OF 
the vaft catalogue of human ills, thirft is the moft intolerable. 
On this occafton it foon caufed the tongue to fwell, extend itfelf 
without the lips, and become block as in a ftate of mortihcation ; 
then the whole frame became a prey to the moft excruciating 
agonies, till death at Jength intervened, and gave the unhappy 
fufferer relief. In this way hundreds refigned themfelves to 
eternity. A greater number fell victims to a putrid fever. 
From the appearance of perfect health, three or four fhort hours 
robbed them of exiftence. Many there were who endured a 
loathfome difeafe for days, nay weeks together, living in a fate 
of putrefaGtion, their bodies full of vermin, and almoft eaten 
away before the fpark of life was extinguifhed. The carrion 
crows of the country kept conftantly hovering over the graves, 
which rather hid than buried the dead, and frequently fcratched 
away the fcanty earth, leaving in every mangled corpfe a fpec- 
tacle of unfpeakable loathfomenefs and terror to thofe, who by 
being engaged in the fame enterprize, were expofed to the fame 
fate. Hundreds of carcafies were feen floating on the ocean; 
yet all thefe accumulated horrors damped not the ardour of the 
furvivors, Ufed to conqueft and to brave every kind of danger,» 
every one exerted himfelf with fuch a particular aim to victory, 
as if the whole enterprize depended on his fingle arm. 

_© Having faid thus much in praife of the bravery of the Eng- 
lith, candour requires we fhould add, that the Spaniards were 
far from being deficient in point of valour; and had their con- 
duct been equal, it is more than probable, that the Englifh had 
never obtained the nobleft wreath of victory that ever graced 
the brow of a conqueror in this quarter of the world, But per- 
haps the Reader will be curious to know how the principal 
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officers among them were received and treated by their Sovereign 
on their arrival in Old Spain. 

‘ Don Juan de Prado, Governor of the Havanna; Don Gu- 
tiriez de Heveia, Marquis del Reat Tranfporte, the Admiral ; 
Don Superunda, Lieutenant General of his Majefty’s forces, 
and late Viceroy of Peru; and Don Diego Tavarez, Jate Go. 
vernor of Carthagena; being all tried by a council of war at 
Madrid for their behaviour on this occafion, were punifhed with 
fequeftration of their eftates, and banifhment forty leagues from 
the court, during his Majefty’s pleafure. 

‘ The fentence againft Don Juan de Prado is in force. -Don 
Gutiriez de Heveia was pardoned in confequence of the merit 
of his father-in-law, the Marquis de la Vitoria, Commander in 
Chief of the Spanifh navy. Don Diego Tavarez was not only 
pardoned, but fince promoted to the command of the Spanifh 
Jines at St. Rocque, the barrier againft Gibraltar, which he 
fill holds. Vifcount Superunda was offered a pardon, but re- 
fufed it; declaring he could not accufe himfelf of any crime; 
he is fince dead. 

¢ As to Don Louis de Velafco *, his family was ennobled ; 
his eldeft fon created Vifcount Moro, and a ftanding order 
made, that ever after there fhould be a fhip in the Spamith navy 
called the Velafco.’ 3 | 

There is a fimilarity in the events of wars which happen 
between peop'e whofe aétions are governed by common prin- 
ciples, and whofe manners are fimilar to each other; but when 
it is carried on between polifhed nations and favages, the tranf- 
actions wear a peculiar complexion, and the hiftory of fuch a 
war carries an air of inffrudtive novelty. This kind of novelty 
is found in thofe parts of the prefent work which relate to the 
campaigns in the interior parts of the continent of North Ame- 
rica; where, on occafion of the expedition againft the ‘Che, 
rokees, in 1760, we find the native Indians thus characterized : 

© Phe Indians are of fuch a difpofition, that unlefs they really 
fee] the rod of chaftifement, they cannot be prevailed on to be- 
lieve that we have the power to inflict it; and accordingly when- 
ever they happen to be attacked by us unprepared, they had 


Yecourfe to a treaty of peace, as a fubterfuge, which gave them 


time to colleét themfelves ; then, without the leaft regard tq 
the bonds of public faith, they on the firft opportunity renewed 
their depredations, Negociations and treaties of peace they de- 
fpife; fo that the only hopes of being able to bring to reafon 





* Velafco was Captain of a man of war, but intrufted with the 
¢ommand of the Moro-Caftle ; the Governor, when the Englifh ar- 
rived, being old and infirm. His fpirited conduét juftified the choice 
nade of him, but he was killed during the fiege. 
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their untractable minds, and of making them acknowledge our 
fuperiority, and live in friendfhip with us, muft arife from the 
feverity of chaftifement: that which they now experienced 
operated more ftrongly to make them enter into articles of ac- 
ommodation, than ail the prefents the province of South Ca- 
rolina had to beftow.’ 

The events of the war afford too much room to credit this 
reprefentation ; but to fhew, what we have often had occafion 
ta gbferve, how litile thefe general characters are to be depended 
on, we fhall find that when, after the peace, the Author is 
comparing the condué& of the French and Englifh toward the 
Indians, greatly and perhaps juftly to the difadvantage of the 
latter, thefe Indians are no longer fuch perfidious tribes as we 
have juft now feen them defcribed.—* We mention thefe par- 
ticulars, fays our Author, not only to recommend the manner 
in which the French treat the Indians as highly deferving to be 
imitated by us, but to wear out of the minds of fuch of our de- 
fuded countrymen as are not entirely deftitute of good fenfe and 
humanity, the prejudices conceived againft an innocent, much abufed, 
and once happy people, who, with all their fimplicity, are no firan- 
gers to the firft principles of morality; and accordingly entertain 
as deep a fenfe of the juftice, benevolence, and condefcenfion, 
of their former friends the French, as they do of the injuftice, 
cruelty, and-infolence, with which they have been ufed by their 
prefent fellow fubjeéts the Englifh.’ 

' The Englifh may not, and we verily believe, do not, treat 
thefe Indians in every refpect as they ought to do, all circume 
{tances confidered ; but will the natural inference’be, that there- 
fore they are a fimple inoffenfive people, guided by the firft 
principles of morality? The advocates for what is called na- 
tural fociety, fondly conceiving virtue to refult from ignorance, 
frequently appeal to Indians as illuftrations of their ideal fyftems ; 
while thofe who have been among them, and have had tranfac- 
tions with them, do not appear to entertain fuch exalted notions 
of their virtues ;—at leaft fince the late war improved our ac- 
quaintance with them. ‘They have undoubtedly laws or cuf- 
toms, which ferve as the bonds of fociety; and what focieties 
«an be upheld without? Even thofe who fubfift by open and 
avowed depredations on others, are forced to preferve points of 
Aonour among themfelves. It is not to be doubtéd burt many 
inftances of genuine Indian virtue and integrity are to be found, 
worthy of praife; but if we may. credit the relations of travel- 
lers, it is much oftener that their integrity lafts only until a 
fecure opportunity offers for a profitable violation of it: and their 
modes of making war are as infidious and daftardly, as their be- 


Wavioyr to prifoners is capricious and inhuman. 
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After all, as interlopers among them, it behoves us not ta 
corrupt what little fhare of morals they have, either by precept 
or example ; but while we profefs to hold out the truths of the 
Gofpel to them, to fhew them allo the influence of it; and 
while we guard againft their deceit, to deal fincerely by them ; 
fo fhall we colonize to mutual advanta_e; and reclaim them by 
degrees from a favage ftate of life, which requises extenfive 
hunting grounds void of inhabitants, and which confiders cule 
tivation and population as public injuries. N. 





Agr. VIII. The Antiquities of England and Wales ; being a Collec: 
tion of Views of the moit remarkable Ruins and ancient Build- 
ings, accurately drawn on the Spot. ‘To each View is added, an 
hiftorical Account of its Situation, when and by whom built, with 
every interefting Circumftance relating thereto: Collected from 
the beft Authorities. By Francis Grofe, Efg; F. A. S. 4to. 
Vol. I. (15 Numbers) 21. 5s. unbound. Hooper. 1778. 

(With fome mention, alfo, of the fubfequent Numbers of this Work.) 


HE publication before us, claims our attention, from the 
refpect which the curious and inquifitive mind ever pays 
to hiftorical refearches into antiquity ; and although it may not 
be confidered as altogether an original undertaking, this tribute 
of praife is due to Mr. Grofe,—that he has very fenfibly, and 
laudably, employed his talents, to a very pleafing and generous 
purpofe, in thus endeavouring to refcue thefe venerable piles 
from the profcription of Time,—as denounced by Shakefpeare, 
“Tue Croup-capr Towers, 
Tue Gorceous PALACES, 
Tue Solemn TEMPLES— 
SHALL DissoLveE,” &e. 

As the hours of life are of too much importance to be fquan- 
dered away, the method which this ingenious Gentleman has 
taken to fill up every interval of leifure, does him much ho- 
nour, and is pregnant with very particular advantages; for 
while he is drawing from oblivion, and introducing to our ac 
quaintance, many noble and ancient families, he is raifing 
amonument of Fame to himfelf. And, befide, the different 
changes which thefe perifhing memorials of pride and dominion 
have undergone fince the days of their earlieft pofleffors, exhi- 
bit a ftriking and inftructive, though it may feem a trite, leffon 
of morality, in pointing out and proving the mutability of 
human greatnefs, 

A colle€tion of fuch portraits as the prefent, with the annals 
fubjoined, may, like a cabinet of medals, be confidered as a 
body of hiftory. With deference to thofe learned gentlemen 
who have infifted on the erudition of the latter, we fixa rela- 
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tive value on the drawings before us; for, like other epitomes, 
thefe performances may greatly contribute to affift the memory, 
fettle many difputed points, and prove eminently ferviceable in 
the illuftration of our national hiftory. 

Mr. Grofe has introduced his elegant engravings with a v 
copious and entertaining preface, perfecily adapted to the fub- 
ject, and illuftrated with nine very curious copper-plates. In this 
preliminary difcourle, he has ingenioufly difcriminated the diffes 
rent forms and mannet of building, and of befieging, caftles, &e, 
at the different periods of time, with a fuccinét account of the an- 
cient Enzlith architecture, in general ; he has defcribed the ftate 
of the monafteries, in the earlieft ages of their exiitence in this 
country ; and has explained that venerable monument of Bris 
tifh antiquity, the Doome/day-book 

It is not, perhaps, known to every Reader of our Review 
that this ancient record, for which we are indebted to William 
the Conqueror and his parliament, is comprifed in two volumes 3 
one a large folio, the other a quarto. The firft, we are here in- 
formed, ¢ is written on 382 double pages of vellum, in a fmall but 
plain character *, each page having a double column.—The other 
volume, in quarto, is written on 450 double pages of vellum, 
in a fingle column, and ina large but very fair character.” In 
thefe volumes we have an account, and furvey, of all the lands 
in the feveral counties of England, except Northumberland; 
Cumberland, Weftmorland, Durham, and part of Lancafhire; 
defcribing the quantity and particular nature of them, whether 
meadow, pafture, arable, wood, or wafte land ; and mention- 
ing their rents, and taxations. This work alfo records the 
feveral poffeflors of lands, their number, and diftin& dezrees.— 
Our Author recites the feveral conjeétures which have been 
formed, concerning the derivation of the fad and folemn title 
of this book, but without prefuming abfolutely to fettle its pre+ 
cife meaning. —* Until of late years, favs Mr. Grofe, doomef- 
day book has been kept under three different locks and keys, 
one in the cuftody of the treafurer, and the others of the two 
Chamberlains of the Exchequer. It is now depofited in the 
Chapter-houfe at Weftminfter, where it may be confulted, on 
paying to the proper officers a fee of 6s. 8d. fora fearch, and 
4.0. per line for a tranfcript.’ : 

' The want of anentire printed copy of this curious record, 
hath often been mentioned with regret. Our Author takes 
notice of a defign which was fet on foot fome time 2go, for 





* Mr. Grofe has given in one of his plates, fome curious fpeci- 
mens of the hand-writing made ufe of, in this celebrated regifter. 
Its compilement was the work of about feven years; but we are not 
told how many hands were employed in it. gee 
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effeting fo laudable a work, by engraving a fac-fimile Copy of | 


the book; but, he obferves, feveral difficulties occurring, it is 
faid to have been changed, for that of printing it with types, 
But this, he judicioufly remarks, feems not entirely to anfwer 
the end, these being many abbreviations in the original, the 
yeadings of which are difputable, The intended copy will 
therefore, Mr. Grofe apprehends, only give the fenfe of the 
Editors, without leaving every one to judge for themfelves. It 
has, indeed, he adds, been fuggefted, * that of the doubtful 
paflages, exact copies might be engraved; but then it remains 
to be agreed what paflages fhall be deemed doubtful.’—But to 
seturn to what is the general object of Mr. Grofe’s publica- 
tion—the views of the ruins, &c. of remarkable ancient build. 
ings and natural curiofities in this country. 

_ Thefe views are uniformly engraved, on diftin@ plates, which 
geafure fix inches by four; and are each the fubject of one 
entire leaf of the book: ftanding as head-pieces to the letter 
prefs accounts, or annals, of the refpedlive buildings, and the 
families, &c. to which they belonged. 

The drawings, though limited by fo narrow a fcale, are 
mafterly ; and the engravings are, in general, very well execue 
ted. We. have heard it remarked, by fome connoiffeurs, that 
if the plates, inftead of being fo highly finifhed, had been 
etched, in the manner of Piranefi, they would have preferved 
a fpirit and freedom, more expreflive of the defign ; whereas, 
in their prefent ftate, the engravers have, in fome inftances, 
jaboured away Mr. Grofe’sdefign, by repairing the ruins which 
he meant to reprefent.—This may have been the cafe, with 


regard to a few of thefe views; but we apprehend that with . 
refpect to the majority of purchafers, had thefe defigns been © 


executed wholly in the manner here recommended, they would, 
as pidiures, have had a lefs pleafing effe&; and we are perfuaded 
that the work will be more popular, and confequently more ad- 
vantageous, though poffibly more expenfive to the publifher, 
if continued in the ftyle and manner of the {pecimens exhibited 
in the volume before us *, 

The mode of publication, in feparate numbers +, at a moderate 
expence, will, no doubt, be deemed a circumftance of conveni- 
ence, by many fubfcribers ; who, notwithftanding their tafte for 
thefe entertaining and ornamental productions, might have thougkt 
the purchafe of the whole work together, too much for an ar- 
ticle of amufement, however rational in itfelf or however ele- 
gant in the-exeeution. - 








* Since the completion of this firft volume, the work has been 


- continued as far as No. 25.—The whole is to be comprized in 60 


Numbers, making 4 volumes. 
+ At3 fhillings each. 
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Befide the military and monaftic buildings, the palaces, &c. 
we here find fome views which do not properly fall within the 
direct line of archite€tural remains, but which will, neverthe- 
Jefs, range within the clafs of antiquities; and therefore not 

eforeign to the primary intention of the work ; fuch for inftance, 
* "as Bet’s Caity-boufey in Kent, mother Ludlam’s Hole *, near 
Farnham in Surry, &c. Of the firft of thefe we gave a fhort ac- 
count in our Review for laft month, p. 255. Mr. Grofe, in 
his explanatory defcription of this fepulchral monument, adopts 
the general opinion that it was the.burial place of Catigern the 
brother of Vortimer, King of the Britons, and not of Horfa + 
the Saxon, and brother of Hengift, as Mr. Colebroke_appre- 
hends. On this fubje&t Mr. G. has the following conjecture : 
—Perhaps the appellation of Ket’s Coity-houfe may be thus 
illuftrated: Ket, or Cat, is poffibly the familiar abbreviation 
of Catigern; and in Cornwall, when there are many of thefe 
monuments, thofe ftones whofe length and breadth greatly ex- 
ceed their thicknefs, are called Coits: Net’s Coity-houfe may 
then exprefs Catigern’s houfe built with Coits ; and might have 
been a taunting reflection on the fepulchre of that champion for 
Britifh liberty, ufed by the Saxons where in pofleffion of the 
county of Kent !—There is probability in this: neverthelefs 
the Author of the article above referred to, in our laft Month’s 
Review, maintains that Catigern was buried in a field in the 
parifh of Addington in Kent, in which place are the remains 
of fome huge {tones which he fuppofes to have been erected to 
his memory by the Britons. 

. Mother Ludlam’s hole or grotto, indeed, is neither a piece 
of antiquity, nor even entirely a work of art; but is here in- 
ferted, we are told, in compliance with the requeft of feveral 
of its admirers, It feems, fays Mr. G. £ to have been origi- 
nally the work of .nature, formed by a rill of water, and after- 
wards enlarged by art.’—From the entertaining account here 
given of it, this cavern feems, indeed, to be a great curio~ 
fity ; though not equal to thofe ftupendous natural excavations 
in Derbyfhire, Pool’s-hole, near Buxton, and that ftill more 
tremendous chafm at Caftleton, to which the country people 
have given a name which even the humourous Dr. King feems 
to have thought it a fhame to repeat {: fee his Poem on Aully 
of Mountown. 





* See No. 18. 
+ Thefe chiefs were both flain in a battle fought here, between 


the Britons and Saxons, in the year 445. __ 
‘ ¢ A mincing lady at Buxton Wells is faid to have ingenioufly con- 


trived to evade the groffnefs of the vulgar appellation, by calling 
the horrid place Satan’s tail. ! i. 
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We fhall now, for the prefent, take leave of this very pleaf- 
ing publication:—When the 2d Volume is finifhed, we fhall 
have an opportunity of again recommending Mr. Grofe’s in- 
genious labours to the notice of fuch of our Readers as are fond 


ef sefearches into antiquity, and admirers of the polite arts. @, 





one 


Arr. IX, Obfervations on various SubjeG:. 1, On the Seven Times 

_ Seventy Years of Daniel, Ch. ix, 24—2;7. J1. On the Canon of 
the Old Teftament. Jil. On the true reading of the Paflage 
1 Tim. ili. 16. by John Cafpar Velthufen, one of his Majefty’s 
German Chaplains. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Heydinger. 1773. 


| R. Velthufen is already known tothe learned world by his 

criticifms on a paflage in the book of Job*, and fome 

other publications. He appears to be an affiduous and faithful 

critic, and very attentive to thofe minutie which, in this line of 
Rudy, itis fometimes abfolutely neceflary to regard, 

We fhall prefent to our Readers his paraphraftical tranfla- 
tion of the paflage under review in the firft diflertation ; it is as 
follows: 

“* As feventy was the appointed number for the Babylonifh 
captivity, fonow fiven times SEVIEN VY is determined in regard 
to thy people and to thy holy city, that the tranfgreffion may be re- 
firained, and fins abslifbed, and iniquity expiated, and everlafting 
rightcou/nefs Lrought in, and vifions and prophecies fulfilled, and the 
MOST HOLY anointed. Further thou /oalt know the time more 
exactly indicated, and confider :— From the publication of the edi? 
that Ferufalem foiuld te rebuilt unto vidtorious Meffiah, feven times 
SEVEN and feventy; fixty and two!—It will be built again, as 
to the fireets and the wall; but in times of troubie.—And after the 
feptenaries, fixty and two !—Meffiah will be extirpated and have no 
pofterity /eft to bim, and a vidtoricus people which is to come fhall 
defiroy the city and the fanétuary: and it will end as it were ina 
deluge or in a total confulion, and untel the end of the war which 
35 to be fbortened, there will be perpetual and the moft cruel 
devafiations. However, one peculiar WEEK fall magnify THE 
COVENANT to many; and THE MIDDLE OF THIS 
WEEK foall caufe facrifice and objation to ceafe. But on the 
wings of the moft abominable and profaning defolations the deftroyer 
of Jerufalem rufhes on! And until the total defivudtion (although 
it is to be fhortened) wrath will be poured forth upex the ruins of 
this devoted place.” 

¢ From hence then it appears, cbferves our Author, that the 
time of the AZcfiah’s coming is determined by two different 
numbers, the fecond number being ftill more exact than the 
firft, but both of them exprefled in fuch a manner as might 


a. 





* Vid. Appendix to Rev. vol. xlvii. p. 547. 
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¢afily be retained in the memory of the people. (Shabhuim foibbim. J 
There might otherwife have arifen fome chronological difpute 
concerning the fingle years between Daniel and the Ad:fiah ; 
but by indicating one period of feventy years BEFORE which he 
was not to be expected, and another period of feven years AF TER. 
which he was to be expected to be no more, the angel adopted 
a method, of all others the leaft liable to miftakes.’ 

We mutt not, here, pretend to enter into an account of the 
ebfervations by which this Writer illuftrates and fupports his 
tranflation, or evinces the accomplifhment of the prophecy. 
We can only remark that, in the beginning of the diflertation, 
we are told, that his conjectures were occafioned by, and are 
chiefly founded on the Letters ¢ of the learned Adichaelis to Sir 
John Pringle ; and in the conclufion, it is added, that the con- 
jectures, together with the effay itfelf, are to be confidered as 
the refult of Dr. Kennicott’s collation of Hebrew manujcripts. 

In the obfervations on the Canon of the Old Teftament, 
which conftitute the fecond diflertation, the book of Canticles 
is particularly confidered. Mr. Velthufen, on the whole, is 
inclined to believe that it ought to be received among the ca- 
nonical books, and he offers {ome learned and ingenious reafons 
to fupport his conjecture, 

The laft differtation manifefts the great attention and induf- 
try of our Author, in labouring to difcover the true reading of 
that celebrated paflage, 1 Tim. iii, 16. On the whole, he 
concludes that © or Seog is the moft ancient, and the beft 
fupported. But for a more accurate account of his reafoning 
we muft refer our Readers to the book itfelf. Mr. Velthufen 
generally appears to be an impartial and candid enquirer, but 
he is fomewhat fevere on Wetftein, of whom he was obliged to 
take notice, in connection with this paflage of {cripture, and 
who poffibly may have deferved fome reprehention, ' 

The two laft of thefe diilertations were originally publifhed 


in German. H . 








confidered, in a Le¢ture delivered before the College of Phyficians 
in the Year 1748; agreeable to the Inftitution of Lumley and 
Caldwall. By Fran. Nicholls, M.D. F.R.S. and Phyfician ia 
Ordinary to the King. With copious Notes. ‘The Second Edition. 
To which is added, An Inguiry concerning the Motion of the Heart, 
and the Circulation of the Blood, both before and after Birth, Mlut- 
trated with Copper-plates. 4to. 7s. Od, fewed. Walter. 1773. 


R. Nicholls hath here given the Public a very elegant edi- 
tion of a celebrated oration, which was firft . publifhed 
before the commencement of our Review. 





t See our lait month’s Review, p. 263. 
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This elegant defence of a fyftem, which has been adopted 
under a fomewhat varied form by Pereira, Helmont, and Stahl, 
is more ingenious thart fatisfaCtory ; for it is extremely difficult 
to conceive of the intentional agency of a principle, which is 
employed in the cure of difeafes and the prefervation of health, 
and.of which intentional agency we have not the leaft confciouf< 
nefs: and yet fuch is the medical province of the foul, accord 
ing to Dr. Nicholls.—* Such truly is the foul, as fhe prefides 
over the human frame; which, was fhe but in all refpe&s 
wife ; would fhe but throw afide trifles and follies ; carefully 
watch over the prefervation of the body ; conftantly purge 
away what is amifs; and attack difeafes on their firft approach ; 
fhe would long retard the coming on of old age; and poffibly 
extend the term of life, which would otherwife have been much 
fhortened from the activity of internal caufes, to the fix hun- 
dredth year. On the other hand, was fhe either entirely to 
abfent herfelf, or not be at leifure to condué& the affairs of the 
body, not one thoufandth part of the human race could furvive 
the damages and depredations of a fingle year.’ 

We fhall only obferve, that it is greatly to be lamented, if 
the foul, medically confidered, has fo much in her power, that 
fhe fo frequently neglects her very important bufinefs. : 

Our ingenious Author, in the anatomical difquifitions which 
are fubjoined to this oration, endeavours to prove that the miodé¢ 
of the circulation through the heart, and its appendages, is in 
fome refpects different from that which has been pointed out by 
the immortal Harvey. 

This great anatomift, from a number of very accurate and 
attentive obfervations, concludes, that the contractions of the 
two auricles are fynchronous, or performed at the fame time; 
that the contractions of the ventricles, are lixewife fynchronous ; 
and laftly, that the contra&tions of the pulmonary artery, and 
of, the aorta, are fynchronous. But, according to the fyftem 
ef Dr. Nicholls, thefe contra€tions do not fucceed each other 
in the order here reprefeuted : and he reafons thus. Suppofe, 

A, The Right Auricle, 2B, The Right Ventricle, C, The Pulmon, Artery, — 
D, Left Auricle, E, Left Veatricle. F, The Aorta, 

Since 4 then is contraéted at the time that B is dilated; 
and C.likewife is contracted at the fame time that B is dilated ; 
A therefore and C are contracted at the fame time. But while 
C is contraéted, D is dilated; D therefore is dilated at. the 
time that 4 is contracted; and confequently the contractions 
of the two auricles are not fynchronous, or performed at the 
fame time. In like manner, the contractions of the ventricles 
may be proved to be afynchronous. : 

But thefe active powers do not lie in the uninterrupted fuc- 
ceffion laid down by Dr. Nicholls: for the pulmonary vein 
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gomes in between the pulmonary artery and the left auricles. 
And as the left auricle will take as much time to be filled from 
the pulmonary vein, as the right auricle does to be filled from 
the vena cava; the pulmonary vein will make one diftin& ftep 
jn the progrefs, and the rout will be thus: 


A, Right Auricle, B, Right Ventricle, C, Pulmon. Astery, 
D, Pulmon., Vein. 
#, Left Auricle. F, Left Ventricle, G, Aorta, 


And if the fame method of argumentation be here applied, 
which was before ufed by Dr. Nicholls, it will clearly appear, 
that the contractions of the auricles, of the ventricles, and of 
the pulm. artery and aorta, are performed agreeable to the exe 
periments and obfervations of Dr. Harvey. | | 

But there is a fingle fact which puts this matter beyond alt. 
doubt. ‘The /eptum of the two ventricles is common to both, and 
confifts of mufcular fibres fo intermixed as to form one fubftance: 
it is impoffible therefore, that this feptum can at the fame time 
be in a ftate of contraction and dilatation, which muft be the 
cafe, did not both the venticles contraé& at once. The fame 
argument may be ufed with refpect to the auricles, and theig 
¢ommon feptum. 

But Dr. Nicholls ftill further argues, that if the flate of the 
contractions be as Harvey teaches, there muft be a retrograde 
motion of the blood in the pulmonary vein, and confequently a 
pulfation in this vein, which is abfurd. It is moft certain, how- 
ever, that the pulmonary vein has this pulfation*. And this. 
pulfation is an additional proof of the truth of the do¢trine which. 
has been laid down by Harvey. 

For the other anatomical difquifitions, we muft refer our 
Readers to the work itfelf, which is happily illuftrated with very 
elegant and well executed engravings, 


* Haller’s Elem. Phyfiolog, vol. i. p. 415, 423. D. 


— 


Aart. XI. Inftitutes of natural and revealed Religion. Vol, II. Con 
taining, the Evidences of the Jewith and Chriftian Revelations. 
By Jofeph Prieftley, LL.D. F. R.S. 12mo, 2s, 6d. Johnfon. 
177 3¢ 

HIS fecond * volume of Dr. Prieftley’s Inflitutes contains 

an ufeful epitome of the arguments which fupport our 
faith in the Scriptures of the Old and New Teftament, togee 
ther with the anfwers returned to feveral objections that have 
been raifed againft them. Dr. Prieftley writes chiefly for the 
inftru€tion of the young, the ignorant or unfettled ; to whom, he 
hopes, the obfervations he offers may be ferviceable, but as to 
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* See our account of Vol. I, Rev. May, 1772. 
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confirmed unbelievers, he does not feem to expect that they will f 
much as look into his performance, much lefs that they will 
give it a deliberate and impartial perufal : a circumftance which, 
we are told, he mentions with no other view than to admonith 
young perfons of the very great care they ought to take in 
forming their judgments on a fubject of fo much importance; 
€ fince, fays he, in the courfe of a few years, the effe@ of the 
impreffions to which their minds muft nec flarily be fubjeét, 
will be either a firm and joyful perfuafion of the truth of 
Chriftianity, a great indifference to it, or an obftinate and 
gloomy unbelief. 

It cannot be fuppofed that a work of this nature fhould be 
executed without calling in the sffiftance of other writers, ace 
cordingly the Doétor informs his readers that in the firft part of 
this volume, which treats of the {tate of religion in the heathen 
world, he has made great ufe of Dr. Leland’s treatife on this 
fubject, in order to evince the advantage and neceflity of the 
Chriftian revelation, He likewife tells us that, on the topic 
of prophecy, he has had much recourfe, to Kifhop Newton’s 


. valuable difcourfes; but as to other particular writers, he has 


not, he adds, made fuch confi‘erable u‘e of them, as to render 
an acknowledgment neceflary ; unleis it be with refpe& to his 
having borrowed from Dr. Dodridge’s lcétures, fome arguments 
againft the pretended miracles of Apollonius Tyanzus, 

This work is divided into feven parts ; the firft of which con- 
fiders the ftate of the heathen world; the fecond confifts of 
obfervations previous to the examination of the proper evidences 
of revelation ; the third lays down the evidences of the Jewith 
and Chriftian religions, derived from ¢e/fimony, and efpecially 
that of its friends ; the fourth contains the evidences of the 
Joey and Chriftian revelations derived from prefent appear- 
anteS-¢ the fifth treats of Prophecy; the fixth is an examina- 
tion of the evidence of feveral miracles which have been faid 
to have been wrought for other purpofes than the confirmation 
of the Jewifh and Chriftian revelations; the laft part gives us 
a view of the principal odjecfions to the Jewifh and Chriftian 
revelations. 

We agree with Dr. Prieftley in efteeming the general diftribu- 
tion of his materials to be more commodious, eafier, and more 
natural, than that of fome others, and better calculated to ex- 
hibit the evidences of revelation with ftrength and perfpicuity. 
We are debarred by the narrow limits of our review from 
making many extraGs from this performance; but the few 
which follow, will, probably, be agreeable to many of our 
readers: However peculiar fome of Dr. P’s explications of 
fcripture may be deemed by fome, or however heterodox his, tes 


nets in any refpect may be accounted by others, Chriftianity 
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does. not appear to have .a warmer friend ; and in our opinion 


few of its.advocates feem. better qualified to plead in its de- 
fence. a 

In the fe€tion which treats on the importance of teftimony 
and the credibility of miracles, the Doctor has the following 


juft remarks : 

‘ Confidering, fays he, the great weight which teflimony naturally 
has with mankind, wecannot batconclude that any thing may be proved 
by it, except fuch things as are contradiéted by fuperior evidence, and 
fuch is, certainly, that of our own fenfes, comprehending not only 
our immediate perceptions, but even neceflary conclufions from thofe 
perceptions. How incredible, therefore, foever, any fact may be 
a priori, fince, if it be not abfolutely impoffible, it may be true, fo 
alfo a certain degree of hiftorical evidence mutt be fufficient to prove 
the truth of it. 

‘ We judge of other perfons, and of the connection between their 
fentiments, language and condu&, by ourfelves; and knowing, by 
our own confcioufnefs, that a regard to truth is a natural and very 
{trong principle in the human mind, we take it for granted that the 
folemn declarations of others are founded in truth ; and the general 
experience of human veracity confirms our difpofition to give credit 
to human teftimony, unlefs we can difcover fome reafon for fuppo- 
fing that thofe who give us any information were either deceived 
themfelves, or were much interefted in deceiving others. 

‘ Mr. Hume, indeed, has advanced, that we ought not to liften 
to any evidence in favour of miracles, or of there ever having been a 
departure from the laws of nature, becaufe every fuch evidence is 
contradicted by our own conitant experience, of the abfolute unifor- 
mity of the laws of nature.—But, with-refpect to paft facts, this is 


_ taking for granted the very thing to be proved, becaute it is afferted 
by the friends of revelation, that the courfe of nature has nor al- 


ways proceeded without interruption, but that, for great and good 
purpofes, the divine author of it has not confined himfelf to it, but 
has occafionally departed fromit. In reality, therefore, all that Mr. 
Hume has advanced, with refpeé&t to this cafe, is, that there have 
been no miraculous events becaufe there have been none. At leaft, 
it is judging from the experience of one age, againft the exprefs 
teltimony of former ages, and in acafe in which there is no con- 
tradition between them ; fince both may be equally truce. For the 
courfe of nature may be perfectly uniform now, and yet may not 
have been fo in all cafes formerly. 

* But let us fuppofe that we lived in the age in which the firf mi- 
racle was faid to be performed, and that there was no pretended evi- 
dence of any thing like it having happened before.’ In this cafe our 
conftant experience of any courfe of events can only be a foundation 
for a reafonable, or a certain degreg of, expectation, that the fame 
courfe will be continued, and By’nd means amoants to any thing like 
a demonftration that the fame ¢ourfe will a/ways be continued! The 
ufual operations of nature, we have’feen, ‘areonly different modes of 
the divine agency; but though the Divine Being:has thought proper 


f act in a perfectly uniform manner, during any given period of 
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time, it cannot follow from thence, that there never can be a reafon 
for his changing that mode of operation ; unlefs our reafoning con- 
cerning him and his agency be quite different from our reafoni 
concerning other intelligent beings and their agency ; and in this. 
cafe there can be no foundation for fuch a difference. . 

“* Befides, if there be a God, and if the world in_.its prefent ftate 
have not been eternal, there muft have been a time when the Divine 
Being did properly interpofe, fo as to form both it, and the plants 
and animals which are peculiar to it; and if there Aas been but one 
proper interpofition in any period of time paft, there may, according 
to Ms. Hume’s own method of reafoning, be another. 

* Ite would alfo follow from Mr. Hume’s principles, that every 
new fa@ in philofophy muft be abfolutely incredible, till we fee how - 
it arifes from principles, the operation of which .we have feen in 
other cafes; and fo the King of Siam will be juftified in giving no 
credit to the Dutchmen, who informed him, that in their 
country, water became fometimes fo hard, that it would even bear 
men and carriages; for living in an uniformly warm climate, he 
had never feen fuch a thing, and could not conceive that it was pof- 
fible. ! 

‘ The evidence that the courfe of nature has been departed from, 
is the very fame with that by which we judge when it is not depart- 
ed from, and muft be equally competent in both cafes. For certain- 
ly the eyes, ears, and other fenfes of men are equally capable of 
judging concerning all things which they are equally capable of per- 
ceiving. Ifa number of perfons could diftinguifh their friend from 
all other men before he died, they muft, being pofieffed of the fame 
organs, be equally capable of diftinguifhing him from all other per- 
fons after he fhould be rifen from the dead. And whatever Mr. 
Hume or any other perfon may pretend concerning the xatural incre- 
dibility of all actounts of miracles, I doubt not but that fuch tefti- 
mony as this would have weight even with themfelves. 

* Nothing can naturally be more improbable than the cafe I have 
mentioned, of a perfon rifing from the dead; and yet I do not be- 
lieve that any perion can be fo incredulous, but that, if only half a 
dozen perfons, of his own previous nomination, fhould ferioufly 
report, that having perfeétly known’a perfon who was faid to be 
rifen from the dead, and having converfed with and examined him, 
_ they were fatisfied that he was no impoftor, but the very fame perfon 
with whom they had been acquainted before, he would believe 
them ; fo that his own real feelings would be fuch a demonftration 
of the adual power of teftimony, as none of his fophiftry could evade. 
- Now it will be fhewn, that the evidence of the refurrection of Chrift, 
. is even much more fatisfactory than this; the witneffes of it being, 
in reality, more unexceptionable, than fuch as any perfon would 
have previoufly nominated for the purpofe.’— 

We have inferted the above extraét, in preference to fome 
other parts of this performance, chiefly on account of its rela- 
tion to the famous aflertion of the celebrated Mr. Hume. The 
-mext paflage we fhall fele&, regards fome ftrange obfervations 
made-by the fame gentleman concerning the miracles afcribed 


to the Abbé Paris. It feems indeed furprizing, that shee 
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of Mr. Hume’s penetration and judgment fhould have been Jed 
by any illufive confiderations to aflert, (according to Dr. 
Prieftley’s quotation) that no where elfe can there be found fuch 
a number of circumftances, agreeing to the corroboration of 
one fact, and that nothing can be oppofed to fuch a cloud of 
witneffes, but the ad/olute impofiibility or miraculous nature of 
the event. Heeven contends, adds the Doétor, that thofe mi- 
racles may be faid, with fome appearance of reafon, to furpafs 
thofe of Chrift in evidence and authority. Philofophical Effaysy 
p. 198, &c. 

Our Author’ proceeds to confider a few circumftances which 
the philofopher feems to have overlocked, when he gave his 
judgment in this cafe: 

‘ Atthe time, he obferves, when thefe miracles were faid to have 
been performed, there was a ftrong and numerous party in France, 
under the conduct of very able and learned men, who were ftrongly 
prepoffeffed in favour of that caufe which thofe misacles were calcu- 


Jated to fupport; and on the firft ramour of them, they were eagerly 
cried up, and confidered as the clear decifion of heaven in favour of 


' the Janfenifts. 


‘ The charaéter of this Abbe was fuch as makes it highly impro- 
bable that any miracle fhould have been wrought by him, or in his 
favour. His whcle life was a coarfe of the moft abfurd and painful 
fuperflitions. He abridged himfelf even of the necéffaries of life, 
and was, in fact, accefiary to his own death, by refufing proper af- 
fiftance, and even better nourifhment, when he was manifeflly 
drawing near his end, in confequence of his extreme autterities. 

‘ By the manner in which Mr. Hume writes on this fubjeét, one 
would imagine that thefe miracles never had been contradicted, and 
that the evidence for them had never been difputed ; and yet the fact 
is, that they were always fufpe¢ted by moft perfons who heard of 
them; thatthe Archbishop of Scns confidered twenty-two of them 
‘as impoftures; that the counfellor Mountgeron, who undertook to 
confute him, gave up feventeen of thefe pretended cures, and de- 
fended only five; that M. Des Voux proved to him that he defended 
them very ill; that in the judicial proceedings on the otcafion, 
the falfity of many of thefe prodigies was demonftrated 5° that 
many witnefies abfconded to efcape examination ; that others de 
pofed. that. their certificates had been falfified, by the addition of 
circumftances which were not true; that many. of the fick perfons 
Pprotefted againft the account which had been publifhed of their cures ; 
that many of thofe who had been fubjeét to convulfions confeffed to 
M..De Heraut, the Lieutenant of the Police, that their convulfions 
were artificial; that the cures, true or falfe, were'but gradual, and 
accomplifhed by feveral iteps; that they were obliged to go nine 
times at Ieaft, and often more, to the tomb of the*Abbe; fo that 
the cures might very poffibly be either the work of time, of a lively 
imagination, or of the medicines which they continued to take; 
that by far the greateft number of thofe who applied for a cure were 
difappointed ; that it was very unlikely that the affiftanee of the 
Divine Being fhould not have beet obtained but by means of egnvul- 


ions; fwoonthgs, violent and fometimes very indecent geftures, 
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which thofe who applied for a cure made ufe of; and laftly, thaé 
thefe miracles entirely ceafed when no credit was given to them ; and 
inflead of drawing the Janfenifts out of the low reputation into 
which they were fallen, they only ferved to make the whole party 
more ridiculous and contemptible *. wah 3 

‘Mr. Hume alfo mentions, after Cardinal De Retz, amiracle which 
was faid to have been wrought in Saragoffa; but by Mr. Hume’s own 
account, the Cardinal himfelf did not believe it. , 

‘ The laft inftance I fhall mention is one on which Mr. Chubb 
lays great ftrefs, viz. a miracle faid to have been wrought among the 
Camifards, or the proteftants in the South of France, and which he 
fays cannot be diltinguifhed from a real miracle. The principal 
thing that was exhibited on this oceafion was one Clary, feeming te 
ftand or dance about in the flames unhurt, The account was pub- 
lifhed by Mr. Lacy, an Englifh gentleman, who joined the French 
proteftants when they took refuge in England, from the depofitions 


- of John Cavalier, a brother of the principal leader of the Cami- 


fards, but a perfon of an infamous.charaéter, who afterwards turned 
Papiit, and inlifted in the French king’s guards. 

‘ But M. Le Moine, who anfwered Mr. Chubb’s treatife on mi- 
racles, in which this faét was mentioned, having taken fome pains 
to inquire into it, found, on the teftimony of the moft unexception- 
able witneffes, efpecially that of one Serres, who had been a mem- 
ber of the privy council of the Camifards, that the whole. bufinefs 
was a trick, contrived by themfelves, in order to encourage their 
troops. ‘This perfon, when near his death, gave a circumftantial 
account of the manner in which the‘artifice had been conducted; 
and the particulars, together with the proofs of the whole difcovery, 
may be feen in M. Le Moin’s treatife on miracles, p. 420, &c.’ 

The foregoing extras will probably meet with peculiar 
acceptance from the younger part of our Readers, who may 
have heard fuch objections to the important doétrine of miracles, 
as thofe which are here noticed, but have not been made ac- 
quainted with the an/wers, by which thofe objeGions have been 
removed, to the complete fatisfaction of the diligent and can- 
did inquirer, and the total overthrow of all the Humes, Mors 
gans, Annets, Chubbs, and Bolingbrokes of the age. Hi ; 
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Art. XII. 4 Treatife on the Management of Pregnant and Lying-ia 
Women, Fe. Mluftrated with Cafes. By Charles White, F. R. S. 
Surgeon to the Manchefter Infirmary, &c. 8vo. 5s. Dilly. 
1773+ 
N this treatife are comprehended many excellent obferyations 

relating to the management of women, both in the pregnaht 
and puerperal ftate; together with fome ufeful dire€tions.con- 
cerning the delivery of the child, and particularly of the placenta. 

It contains likewifemany judicious obfervations on.the miliary, 
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puerperal, and milk fevers incident to child-bed women; fol- 
lowed by the recital of feveral cafes which illuftrate and confirm 
the juftice of the practical doctrines advanced by the Author. 

A new and more fuccefsful fyftem of management has been 
for a long time paft gaining ground, in the treatment of febrile 
diforders in general, and of thofe attending the puerperal ftate 
in particular. But.though in the former clafs, the introdu@tion 
of the cool or temperate fyftem has been effected without much 
oppofition, the adoption of it in the latter has been attended 
with no {mall difficulty, as it attacks the deep-rooted prejudices 
of ignorant nurfes and old women; under whofe powerful pro- 
tection, the hot regimen, after having been nearly expelled from 
every other quarter, has made its laft retreat into its frong bald, 
the bed-chamber of a lying-in woman: where, in conjun&tion 
with ftagnant air, contaminated with putrid animal effiuvia, it 
aggravates the fymptoms of all the febrile diforders attendant on 
the puerperal ftate; and, in fome inftances, is juftly chargeable 
-— 4 having originally produced them. 

laft obfervation may more peculiarly be applied to the 
miliary fever, which, as we have obferved on a former occafion, 
appears not to be the natural or neceflary offspring of the puer- 
peral ftate in particular, but is moft frequently a child of art, 
and the product of mifmanagement *. A fpecimen of the me- 
thod of producing, or manufacturing this diforder, occurs:in the 
following anecdote related by the Author : 

When he firft began to practife midwifery at Manchefter, a 
particular midwife there had for a long time been in poffeffion of 
great practice among all ranks of women, and had been tolee 
rably fuccefsful in the operative part of that profeffion. It was 
obferved, however, that a remarkable number of women under 
her care were affeGted with the miliary fever, which proved 
fatal to many, particularly the wives of feveral of the principal 
tradefmen, and became fo alarming and notorious, both in that 
neighbourhood, and in diftant parts of the country, as to acquire 
the name of the Manchefter Fever. 

The good woman’s /fecret, it feems, confifted in keeping her 
patients very clofe and warm, fo as fcarcely to admit a breath 
of air into the room; and-to confine them many days fweating 
in bed in a horizontal pofition. ‘* At the fame period of time, 
and in the fame town, other practitioners, who purfued a dif. 
ferent plan, met with no {uch fever.’ . 

The puerperal fever is a diforder of a very different nature, 
and of ftill greater importance. With refpect to the caufe of it, 
the Author contraverts the opinion delivered by Dr. Hulme on 





* See Monthly Review, vol. xlvii. September, 1772, p. 215. 
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this fubject, in his ingenious treatife on this diforder +5. and 
offers fome confiderations tending to prove that the inflamma. 
tion of the inteftines and omentum, which was obferved by that 
gentleman, on the diflection of thofe who died of it, are not, 
as he has fuppoied, the caufes, but the elfeéts, of this difeafe; 
that thefe appearances almoft conftantly attend fevers of the 
putrid or malignant clafs that terminate fatally, in which there 
can be no fufpicion that thefe parts were the original feat of the 
difeafe ; and that therefore they are to be looked upon as the 
confequences, rather than the caufes, of that. diforder. 

On this head the Author Jays down a fet of rules and direc« 
tions, by a firict obfervance of which, he. declares that this 
alarming diforder, has, in his own extenfive practice, been either 
totally prevented, or removed without difficulty. But for thefe 
and many other ufeful practical obfervations delivered in this 
treatife, we muft refer our medical Readers.to the work itfelf, 
which contains many particulars highly worthy of their attens 
tive confideration. | DB. 


i 





Art. XII. Pradical Obfervations on the Child-bed Fever : Alfo on the 


‘ Nature and Treatinent of Uterine Hamorrhages; Convulfions, &Sc, 
By John Leake, M. D. Member of the College of Phyficians, 
London, and, Phyfician to the Weftminfter, Lying-in Hofpital. 
Svo. 5s. Boards. Becket. 1773. 


< H E fatality frequently attending. the puerperal or child-bed 

fever, particularly in the hofpitals inftituted in: the metro- 
polis for the reception of pregnant women, though under the ma- 
nagement of the moft able practitioners, renders an enquiry 
into its caufe and nature, and the proper manner of treating it, 
a matter of the greaté{t importance to the community.» In one 
of thefe receptacles, as we are informed by the Author of ‘the 
preceding article, of thirty-two patients, who were inone par- 
ticular year, and in the fhort {pace of two months,. attacked by 
this diforder, only ome recovered. Various and contrary me- 
thods of treating this deftruCtive fever proved equally unfuccefl- 


- ful; and even in private praCiice, the fatality was fa great, 


that at leaft three in four who were feized with it died. 

In the prefent performance, the Author, who appears to 
have been a very attentive obferver of the nature. and: progrefs 
of this formidable difeafe, introduces his obfervations on it by 
an accurate hiftory and defcription of it, as it fellunder his ob- 
fervation, both in hofpital and private praCtice. In moft parti- 
culars he coincides with Dr. Hulme, whofe work we have 
above referred to; and further lays claim. to fome points of 
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See an abftra&t of Dr. Hulme’s theoretical and practical remarks 
on this difeafe, in the asticle above referred to, p. 213. 
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do&trins relating to this difeafe, publifhed in that Author’s 
treatife as mew, which our Author had repeatedly advanced 
about three years ago, in his public courfe of Lectures on Mid- 

wifery: where he laid it down as his opinion, thatthis fever was 

not caufed by corrupted milk, or an obftruction of the putrid 

lxhia, or was owing to an inflammation of the uterus,. or other 

morbid affeCtion of that organ, as had been generally believed 

and aflerted by different authors; but that it ought to be re 

ferred to other caufes, as a ‘ difeafe of a peculiar nature,’ and ia , 
which the omentum and inteftines were peculiarly affected. 

Our Author differs, however, as well as the preceding 
Writer, from Dr. Hulme, in affirming, that, though the omen- 
tum and inteftines are found, on diflection, to be in an inflamed 
and mortified ftate, yet the difeafe is not occafioned by the pref- 
fure of the gravid uterus on the abdominal wifcera in general, 
or on the omentunr in’ particular: for if fuch preflure were the 
caufe of it, he obferves, no good reafon can be affigned why 
- women in the laft ftages of pregnancy fhould not be fubject to 
it, as well as thofe who have been lately delivered ;. which, 
however, is contrary to experience. His opinion on.this mat- 
ter — the mechanical change produced in the body by deli- 
very, \s the principal predifpofing caufe of the difeafe, and the 
true reafon why it is peculiar to women after delivery only. 
The long continued ‘preflure of the gravid uterus on the conti- 
guous parts being then fuddenly taken off, the branches of the 
aorta defcendens diftributed to the adjoining vi/cera, will, on the 
ceflation of this preflure, and the confequent influx of blood 
into them, be violently ftretched, and pain, inflammation, and 
fever will be produced ; particularly in the omentum and igtef- 
tines, where thefe veflels are numerous, and moft lax and 
yielding. | 

He obferves on this occafion that the pregnant women in the 
Weftminfter lying-in hofpital who, defore their delivery, afifted 
the nurfes in attending the fick, continued perfectly free from 
this fever, even when it was moft prevalent; but that, after 
they were delivered; many of them foon fickened, and were 
affeted with the fame fymptoms as thofe whom they had ar- 
tended.—Other caufes, however, befide that above afigned, 
muft concur in the produétion of this diforder ; among which 
may be reckoned, a peculiar fenfibility or irritability of the ha- 
bit; and ftill more particularly, an epidemical difpofition or 
* noxious conjlitution of the air,’ by which it has been rendered 
remarkably frequent and fatal at particular feafons, 

On the whole, the Author confiders this fever as being of a 
truly inflammatory nature at its commencement; though it 
afterwards naturally affumes a putrid type, in confequence of a 
morbid tranflation of matter from the fuppurated ozientum, and 
Cc4 Of: 
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of the abforption of the putrid fluid found ftagnating ih the aba 
domen. On account of its: inflammatory nature, he ftropgly 
infifts ‘on the neceflity of early and.copious bleeding,’ at the very 
firft onfet of the difea’e, notwithftanding all the objections’ 
which have been urged againft this praétice. ‘Without fhaping 
a theory to coincide with any particular or favourite mode of’ 
treatment, he declares that the réafons for this operation * are’ 
as manifeft and cogent as in the pleurify itfelf.?’ He confiders’ 
phlebotom indeed as. the principal remedy to be dépended upon | 
at the beginning of the difeafe; as béing adapted fuddenly to 
take off the tenfion of the veflels, and to abate the pains fever, 
and inflammation: but it will’ feldom, he obférves, © prove of 
férvice after the fecond or third day of the attack, and if directed’ 
{till Jater, will only further exhautt and enfeeble the patient, 
and haften her end.’ 

We fhall not enter further into the Author’s obfervations on’ 
this difeafé; as the fénfible manner in which hé has treated the 
fabjet, and the new lights which he has throwf upon it, both 
by his réafonings and practical obfervations, entitle his per- 
formance to the attentive perufal of thofe who are concerned in 
the medical direction of lying-in women, Be ; 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
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DRAMATIC 

Art, 14. The Fair Quaker ; or, the Humours of the Navy. Fore 
merly written by N Mr, Charles Shadwell, and. now altered with 
great Additions, and a new Charaéter, by the Author*. As it is 
now performed ‘at the Theatre-Royal in Drury-Lane, 8vo. 15. 

Lowndes, &c. 1773. 
Toa Fair Quaker of Deal has long been an acting comedy, 
and is allowed to contain fome ftriking portraits, copies of ma- 
ritime originals ; and in this circumftance confifts the whole merit of 
the piece ; which is extremely farcical, and the very reverfe of what 
we underftand by genteel comedy: and, in our opinion, it fill ought, 
notwithftanding 1 its amendments, to be cut down to a farce or after- 
piece. In its’ newly altered ftate, however, it is a much more, 
tolerable performance than it was before its prefent revival. The 
new character of Binnacle is well hit, ftrongly marked, naturally 
interwoven with the reft of the compofition, and judicioufly adapted 





* This may feem toimply, in the zatura/ conftraation of the words 
that the alterations were made by Mr. Shadwell, the Auther of thd 
play ; but shat, we conceive, could not well be, as the faid Author 
hath been dead thefe feven and forty years, This part of the titlé 
muft, therefore, no doubt, mean to infozm ns, that she alterations 
were made by the ulterer, 
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to the comic powers of Mr. Wefton, who played it:—The reft of the 

maritime characters exhibited in this pi¢ce, fome of whithareequally 

natural and hamorous, are brought nearer to our owm times); dnd, 
on the whole, we muft include ourfelves in the number of'thofé who 

(as the Editor obferves in his preface) will fay, ‘that none but a 

ailor could have made thefe alterations.’-—At the endof. the: lay is 

introduced a fcenic and well-timed reprefentation ofthe Fist, and 
late Review, at Spithead; with a dance of failors, and the fine manly 
fong of Ruut, Britazzia; which could not fail of producing the €f; 
fect intended. i ! ) 

Ari. 15. Albumazar; a Comedy. As it is now revived at the 
Theatre Royal in Drury-Lane. With Alterations. 8voi 1s, 
Becket. 1773. : 
Our Readers will find a good account of this laughable old comedy 

in the firft volume of the Playhoufe Dictionary. To which may be 
added, from a judicious paper inferted this month in one of onr daily 
prints, that the origin of it is an Italian comedy, printed at 
Venice in 1608, entitled, Lo Affrologo, written by a famods phy- 
fiognomift, named Battilla Porto, of Naples; that the tranflator is 
faid to be Mr. Tomkins, a Fellow of Trinity College [Cambridge 
we fuppofe]; that it was acted at the fame univerfity in 1714; and 
that Dryden muft have been miftaken in his affertion that Ben John- 
fon copied his Alchymift from this play,—as Ben’s performance was 
brought on in 1610. It muft, however, be granted, that Lo Afro. 
Jogo being prior in time to the Alchymit, Johnfon might have féen 
it in.the original; and Dryden might not mean to refer to the Enge 
jifh tranflation. On the other hand, this anonymous writer very 
properly remarks, that the plot, character, and incidents of the Al» 
chymift are fo very different from thofe of the Italian play, that our 
countryman may fairly be acquitted of plagiarifm—unilefs the idea 
of a ftar-gazing cheat can be fuppofed to have given the general hist 
of ridiculing and expofing the pretenders to, and believers in, the 
philofopher’s ftone. 

' This is an excellent upper-gallery comedy; and has in its prefent * 

revival been fuccefsfully played off againft rhe melancholy pack of tragi- 

comic-fentimental plays, as the droll and laughing Prologue expr 

it. ‘here is alfo a witty Epilogue, which was admirably {poken by 

Mrs. Abington. ) | 

Art. 16. The Deferter; a new Muftcal Drama, as it is pers 
formed at the Theatre-Royal in Drury-Lane. 8vo. 1s. Becket, 
1773. 

Taken from Le Deferteur, a very indifferent fing-fong fort of co 
medy atted a few years ago, at Paris; and fince (viz. in 1770) 
transformed into an Italian opera, and performed at the King’s 
Theatre in the Haymarket. Mr. Dibdin, the Durfey of the age; has 
introduced this trifle,.with fome. alterations, as an after-piece at 
Drury-Lane ; and has added fome airs of his own compofing, which 
have merit, in their way; as hath the mufic of the whole piece, in 
general: and for the fake of the mafic, the abfurdity, frivolity, and 
poverty of the work, with refpe& to the bufinefs, contrivance, and 
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* It was fir revived by Mr. Garsick, in 1747. 
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eharacters, hath been good-naturedly overlooked by the Public.—But 

we think the Author fhould not have forgotten to have acknowledged, 
in the preface, his. obligation to the’ old fong of Some fay Women are 
like the Seas,» the words of which, with a flight alteration, he has 

made free with, im Air XII. 

Art. 1 hy ‘The: Bow-Street Opera, in Three A&s, Written on 
- the Plan of ‘the Beggar’s Opera; all the moft celebrated Songs of 
- which are parodied, and the whole Piece adapted to modern Times, 
- Manners, and Characters. vo. 15s. 6d, Magriner, &c. 

The Weftminfter Juftices, and the City Patriots/are the principal 
ebjecdts of the-fatire contained in this burle{que of a burlefque. The 
humour and wit are quite of the St. Giles’s cat; and the parodies of 
the fongs in Gay’s opera are fuch as might be expected from an Old- 
Bailey Mufe. ' The following is a favourable {pecimen of what is — 
gechieved in this way : Cock-ey’d Jack fings— 

Patriots are like the fair flower in its laftre, 
Which in the garden enamels the ground, 

Near them the Citizens buftle and clufter, 
While Commen-Council-Men gather around : 


But when once known, they’re no longer alluring, 
Though ample the promife, and fumptuous the treat, 

They foon fade and fhrink, and grow pat all enduring, 

By the rabble themfelves they are trod under feet. 


. "TheWriter may, however, be capable of better produétions; and has, 
perhaps, bent his genius down to the prefent low and ludicrous ‘whim;? 
which (as “he obferves, in the dedication, to Mr.'Garrick) was oc- 
cafioned by ‘.the Jaudable indignation which Mr. G. manifefted, 
when he refufed to fupprefs the exhibition of the Beggar’s Opera, at 
the requifition of the Bow-ftreet magiltrates.’ 

Art. 18, The Duellifi; aComedy. As it is a€ted at the Theatre- 
Royal in Covent-Garden. Written by W. Kenrick, LL.D. 8vo. 
1s. 6d. Evans. 1773. 

* 'Thofe who read this play, and were not prefent at its /mgle repre- 

fentation, which is our cafe, will be fomewhat furprized at the feve- 

rity of its fate. ‘Its general defign was laudable, viz. to ridicule and dif- 
countenance the mifchievous, and, at prefent, fafhionable cuftom of 
duelling. There is in it at leaft as much fenfe, wit, and humour, as 
are to be found in many of our modern dramas which have met with 

2 more fortunate reception. Buta variety of unfavourable circum- 

ftances feem to have combined againft this comedy, moft of which 

the Author has very properly noticed in his preface. To this 

reface we muft refer, having neither time nor room to enter 
into farther particulars concerning a publication which appeared at 
the clofe of the month, when we were difpatching our lait copy to 
the prefs. One remark, however, ex pafant, we {cruple not to ha- 
zard :—Had Dr. K. trufted more.to his, own ftrength, had he been 
more original, we imagine, he would have been more fuccefsful. Had 
he not leaned upon Henry Fielding *, it is probable he had not fallen. 








* The Amelia of that celebrated writer, confefledly farnifhed Dr. 
K, with fome of the principal characters and incidents “ this play. 
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NATURAL HisTorRy. 


Art. 19. Jnftitutions of Entomology: Being a Tranflation of Lin- 
nxus’s Ordines et Genera Infe@orum, or Syftematic Arrangement of 
Infeé&ts: Collated with the different Syftems of Geoffroy, Scheffer, 

- and Scopoli; together with Obfervations of the Tranflator. By 
Thomas Pattinfon Yeats. 8vo. 58. bound. Horsfield. 1773. 
Never was there a time in which the fpirit of curiofity and en- 

quiry is known to have exerted itfelf more than in the prefent age. 

The arcana of nature are diligently fought after, and one good ef- 

fect of thefe purfuits is, to lead us to admire and venerate the wif 

dom of the great Creator, whofe'ways and works are equally excellent 
and wonderful, and after all, in great meafure, to us inferutable. 
The Author of this treatife appears to have taken pains to render 
the meaning of Linnzus as plain as poflible, and confidering that it 
would be an advantage to beginners to be acquainted with the fyf- 
tems of fome other authors, who have made alterations in that of 
the learned Swede, he has undertaken to compare the different 
fchemes, and explain the reafons which induced their authors to dif- 
fer from theircommon mafter. He had fome thoughts of enriching 
his volume by an engraving of each genus of infeéts; but the extra- 
ordinary expence which this would have occafioned, was. likely to 
defeat the principal defign of his work, by preventing a number of 


.'Afach perfons as, have moft occafion for it from purchafing it: he 


found that this expence muft have been greater, as it would not have 
fufficed to have figured one infect of each Linnzan genus, but would 
have been abfolutely neceffary to have given one, at leaft, of éach 
family or fe€tion of fuch genera as contain infects differing much 
from one another in their external appearance. Befide which, he 
obferves, that he could have done little more than copy the excellent 
figures of Geoffroy and Scheffer, the firft of which he fuppofes are to 
be purchafed nearly at as eafy a rate, as he could have afforded 
them, with the advantage of adding another ufeful. work to the pur- 
ehafer’s library. , 

For farther particulars relative to this performance, we mutt leave 
our Readers to confult. the volume for themfelves; only remarking, 
that it feems to be execused with care and judgment, and is likely to 
be ufeful to thofe who chufe to engage in this branch of ftudy, 


Law. Ni. 


Art. 20. The experienced Soliciter in Procecdings under the A 
pellant Jurifdition of the Right honourable the Honfe of Lords, 
in Appeals and Writs of Error, and the Jurifdiction exercifed by 

_ the Houfe in Matters of Peerage. By George Urquhart of Gray’s 
Inn. Folio. yos. 6d. Boards, Uriel, &c. 1773. 

The limited ufe of compilations of this nature renders it the lefs 
neceffary to enlarge on their contents. ‘The work before us confifts 
merely of official forms of tranfacting bufinefs. The Author in- 
forms us, that * previous to fending the copy tothe prefs, he offered 
a humble petition to the Houfe of Lords, praying their Lordfhips for 
an order of leave to him and his affigns to publith the work, left of- 
fence fhould be taken, or the ancient order of the houfe, of the 
27th of February 1698, fhould be made a ground for reprehending 
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the publication; it having by that order been re/olwed to be a breach 
of ibe privilege Of the boufe, for any perfon whatfoever to print, or pubs 
hifp in print, any thing relating to the proceedings of the boufe, (the 
words) without leave, being added on the margin annexed to the 
osder... He, foon found, that the houfe confidered, it would be irre- 

ular to make an order, without a careful examination of the whole 
Fook ; and this appearing impracticable, he dropt his petition ; and 
sapsehond g that his afking. leave, fufficiently fhewed his dutiful 
re{pet. to the houfe and their Lordihips orders, he refoived to pub- 
lith his treatife without giving their Lordfbips the trouble of making 
any order, and without the patronage of any particular great man.’ It 
is more natural to think that the Houfe of Lords, for fome other - 
unmentioned reafon, declined giving their fanction to the work, than 
that it fhould appear impracticable for them to be fatisfied as to the 
merits of it, ‘The Author however ought to be the beft judge how. 
far his publication may be confiftent with the reception his applica- 
tion met with: as he difclaims the patronage of any particular great 
man, we are to fuppofe his dedication to the Lord Chancellor to be 
in like manner without leave, Be thefe matters as they may, the 
forms of applying to the Houfe of Lords, here. laid down, may be 
of ufe to young folicitors.; but, if the writer had beltowed more at. 
tention in correcting the prefs, his work would have reaped fome 
advantage from it. N. 
Art. 21. The Procecdings at large, in a Caufe on an A@ion 

brought by Anthony Fabrigas, Gent againft Lieut. General John 

Moftyn, Governor of the ifland of Minorca,—for falfe Imprifon- 

ment and Banifhment from Minorca to Carthagena in Spain, Tried 

before Mr. Juftice Gould, in the Court of Common Pleas, in Guilds 
hall, London, July 12,1773. Containing the Evidence verba- 
tim as delivered by the Witneffes; with all the Speeches and 

Arguments of the Counfel and of the Court. ‘Taken in Short-hand, 

by Mr. Gurney. Folio. 35. 6d. Kearfly. 

So much hath been publifhed in the news- papers concerning this exs 
traordinary trial, and the merits of the caufe, that the lefs 1s requirs 
ed to be faid on the fubject, in this Review. For the fatisfaction, 
however, of thofe, among our Readers, who may be yet itrangers ta 
the matter of ‘this litigation, we fhal! briefly intorm them, that Mri 
Fabrigas is a native of Minorca, or what the Englith there may con- 
fider as a Spaniard, fubje&t, by the conqueit and ceffion of that 
ifland, to the crown of Great Britain; that the faid Mr. F. being a 
dealer in wines, had, in the year 1771, conceived himfelf to be ag- 

rieved in certain reftrictions, (which are here fully explained) re- 
Freéting the fale of his goods ; that he repeatedly applied to Governor 
Moftyn for redrefs; that the Governor made the neeeflary enquiry 
jnto the nature of the complaint, and found that, in fact, Mr. F, 
had fuftained no real injury, but had been led into an error, by not 
duly attending to a// the regulations which had been made by go- 
vernment, with refpect to the fale of wines in the garrifon of St. 
Philip’s ; that Mr. Ff. hereupon growing impatient, renewed his ap- 
plication, and fignified that about 200 men, dealers alfo in the fame 
way with himfelf, would back his petition; that thefe words being 


conitrued to indicate {edition and violence, the Governor, who i 
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ceived himfelf to be poffeed of abfolute power in the fort, and in 

the diftrit of country appertaining to it, thought it requifite, in 

fummary way, to fecure Mr, F,as a turbulent and dangerous pers 
fon; that he-advifed with the feveral officers civil and military, ia 
the garrifon, who all concurred in judging it highly expedient and 
neceflary to arreft the plaintiff; that Mr. F. was hereupon thrown 
into prifon, where he was ftri€tly confined, neither his wife, or 
children, nor any other perfons being permitted to fee him, or to 
furnifh him with neceflaries; that, at the end of fix days, he was 
banifhed for the fpace of one year, and atually tranfported to Car- 
thagena, in Spain, without any previous form of trial, or legal proof 
of guilt whatever ; and that having made his efcape from Cartha- 
gena, he had found means to bring his cafe before ** that palladitm 
of juftice, an EnGiIsH Jury.” , | 

it hath been faid that Minorca being under the government of its 
own peculiar laws and conftitution, Mr. F, had no more right to apply 
for juftice in ozr courts, than in Holland, or any other country, ia 

Europe *; and that he was not punifhed fora Jibpvjed crime, bat 

for an aCtual attempt to excite a commotion among the inhabitants, 

ata time when an invafion from the Spaniards was daily expected 5 

and, of confequence, that fuch acommotion mutt have proved very 

dangerous: but neither of thefe pofitions are eftablifhed by any thin 

that appears on the face of this trial. In brief, it was the opinion o 

the court, that Governor Moftyn had been ‘ guilty of an inordinate 

of his power ;’ and the jury brought in a verdict for the plaintiff, 
th 3000]. damages and colts: at the fame time giving in their 
opinion, that ‘ the plaintif was not guilty of mutiny or fedition, or 

[had] aéted in any way tending thereto.’ A new trial, however, ig 

talked of. : 

MATHEMATICS, 

Art. 22. An Intredutlion to the Mechanical Part of Clack and 
Watch Work, Sc. By Thomas Hatton, Watch-Maker. 8yo. 
Price 6s. 6d. bound. Longman, &c. 1773. 

Contains an ufeful compilation of every thing material relating to 
the conftruction of clocks and watches. The Author has taken great | 
pains to illuftrate the principles and practice of this valuable and very 
curious art: and though he is much indebted to Mr,Derham’s artificial 
clock maker, and other (later) pablications from which he has tranf- 
cribed feveral whole pages, he has interfperfed many obfervations 
and improvements of his own, which deferve the attention and thanks 
of thofe, tor whom they are immediately intended. ) : 

When we confider the very fingular difadvantages under which 
Mr. Hatton laboured in his education, as he has modeftly ftated them, 
we are ready to admit them as a fufficient apology for feveral miftakes 
and inaccuracies, which have efcaped his notice. The hiftery of 
elock and watch work in general, of pendulum clocks and watches, 


— 





* Serjeant Glynn, on the contrary, maintains, in his. noble 
{peech for this. plaintiff, ‘ that every perfon born, [as Mr. F. was} 
in the Britannic dominions, is a free-born citizen of Great Britain, 
and intitled to all its liberties and. privileges.’ 30), 
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and of repeating clocks, is tranfcribed verbatim from the 6th, “th, 
8th and gth chapters of Mr. D——’s book above mentioned. ‘The 
continuation of the hiftory, to the prefent time, is comprized in a 
very natrow compafs; andis fupplied chiefly from Mr. Ludlam’s re. 
port to the board of longitude, relating to Mr. Harrifon's time-piece; 
We could have wifhed Mr. Hatton had contracted his work, as it 
would have been more likely to anfwer the ufeful purpofe, for which 
he intendsit. A book of 400 pages will {trike terror into thofe, who 
have little leifure and ufually lefs inclination for reading and ftudy ; 
and fuch, we apprehend, thofe are in general, who may derive in 
ftruction from this performance. Our Author has by miftake quoted 
; 3 Mr. Durham, as the author of the artificial clock-maker; but it was 
written by Mr. William Derham, F. R.S. though figned only by the 





initial letters of his name. 

MiscELLANEOUS Rs 
| Art. 23. An Effay on Military Education. By Lewis Loghée, Ma 
' fier of the Military Academy at Little Chelfea. 8vo. 28, 
| : Nourfe, &c. 1773. | 
if : The Author of this Effay begins with illuftrating, in a very fenfible 
£ and fpirited thanncr, the importance of a military education in 
| general; and what he delivers with this view is comprifed in the fols 
| lowing obfervations, viz. ‘ Thar, as mankind, with refpeé to 

the natural powers of the underftanding, and the great tendencies of. 
the will, are nearly upon a Jevel, the diverfified diftinctions of intel- 
: | leétual compafs, and of vicious and virtuous manners, that have 
| ; appeared among thei either as individuals or as formed into ftates 
i}4 and kingdoms, are to be afcribed to the nature and power ‘of edu- 
i | cation : | | 
¢ That no flate can long fubfiit, let its form of government’ be 
) | what it will, if the education of its youth is not peculiarly adapted 
{ 
' 





to the nature, end, and principle of that government : . 
. © That, in the Britihh ftate, education implies the attainment of 
| . all that enlarged knowledge and generous virtue, by which its con- 
ftitation of government has been tormed, and by which alone it can 
A be fupported; and that, therefore, a.Britith foldier, whofe profeffion 
is not valuable for its own fake, but for its fubfervienoy to the wel- 
fare of the ftate, is in a more peculiar manner bound to make fach 
’ attainment, left that which is intended as a benefit fhould be per- 
i | verted into an injury: | : 
; 4 ¢ That a Britith foldier, to anfwer the ends of his inftitution, re- 
ti wires the fuper-addition of the higheft excellence in his own pro- 
| fellion, confidered as a {cience: rz: 
‘ And that excellence in military fcience cannot poffibly be at- — 
3 tained, without the knowledge of the moft extenfive theory, illut 
trated and confirmed by the continual application of it to practice.’ 
| Our Author then proceéds to explain’ more particularly what he 
means by military education ; and fhews, that it may be divided into 
the two branches, of the exercifes of the body, and the operations of 
the mind. Under the former head he includes dancing, fencing: 
Swimming, and riding: and in illuftrating the neceffity and ufe of 
thefe exercifes, he keeps in view the main object for which his pias 
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of education is propofed, and fhews how they conduce to the fafety, 
honour, and fuccefs of the Britith foldier. 
Under the fecond head, he evinces the importance and utility 
cultivating the mind, by eftablifhing thofe principles of moral trath 
and duty, and by forming thofe habits of fevere virtue, efpecially 
of felf-denial, that will fupport the dignity of his charaéter in ail 
fituations, and render his aétions not lefs honourable and ufeful in 
the ftillnefs of peace, than in the a¢tivity and buftle of war: He'then 
vindicates the neceflity of recommending the principles and maxims 
of Chriftianity to the regard and practice of his pupils. Our Auther 
next proceeds to inculcate the ftudy of the languages, chiefly:the 
French and German: and he ranges the other articles of feience 
P | under the general heads of mathematies, the natural and civil rights 
b of mankind, ancient and modern hiftory, and the conftitation of 
their own country. He then concludes with a fhort abftract of the 
plan and regulations of his own Military Atademy, which, as far as 
we can judge, feem to be liberal, judicious, and ufeful; and we 
fhall thereforé clofe this article with wifhing him fuccefs. R--s. 
Art. 24. 4 Differtation, Hiftorical and Political, on the ancient 
Republics of Italy: from the Italian of Carlo Denina. With ori- 
ginal Notes and Obfervations. By John Langhorne, D.D. 8vo. 
5s. Becket. 1773. . 
We have given an account of Signor Denina’s original work, enti- 
tled Rivoluzione d’ Italia, in the Appendix to the 43d vol. of our Re-~ 
view, and in the number for February, 1771. The foreign book isin 
two vols, 4to; the prefent Englifh tranflation contains only an extract 
\ from it; and concludes with the Author’s reflections on the admiffion 
of the Italian ftates to the franchifes of Rome, in the year 665, U. C. 
. The tranflation is liberal and correét; and the notes, though not 
humerous, are judicious and pertinent. 

This publication is not only very entertaining, but may be highly 
inftructive to the Englith Reader; for, as Dr. L. has well obferved 
in his dedication, to Lord Folkftone, to prevent the decline of our 
own happy conftitution, nothing can more effectually inftruct us, 
than a due attention to the caufes of the decline of other ftates. The 

_ revolutions of foreign eftablifhments, particularly if they proceed from 
internal caufes, afford us the moft ufeful leflons of polity; and thofe 
writings that exhibit the afpect of government under the various 

. influences of times and manners, naturally lead us to obferve the 
genius and character of our own :—of this kind ‘is the differtation 
which we here commend to our Readers. 


Art. 25. A Letter to the Clergy of the County of Norfolk.. In which 








the Neceflity for the abolition of Tithes is plainly proved, and the 

Propriety of other Plans is fully evinced. By No Tithe Gatherer. 
e 8vo. 6d. Norwich printed, and fold by Becket, London. 
10 177} | 
of All weapons, from fpiritual thunder down even to that lon¢ re- 
gs probated one, recommended by the ingenious Earl of Shaftefbury, 
of are now wielded, to deftroy the propofal of abolifhing tithes; which 
sn we are taught to believe js calculated to banifh religion, ftarve the 
of clergy, throw the whole nation into’ Confufion, bring back ancient 


chaos, and leave not a wreck of order’behind. As we have already 
. had 
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had occafion to enter into this alarming fubjeé farther than we withed; 
we fhall content ourfelves with referring to what has been faid of it, 


qunder thetitle of Corre/pondence, in the month of September, and at the 


«lofe of the prefent number. Some reverend gentleman has now con. 
defcended to try the force of ridicule, in defence of tithes, but more 
‘dexterity is required to ufe this mode of argument fuccefsfully, than 
the prefent Writer feems to poflefs:—perhaps his failure may {pring 
from his being too much in earne/, LN, 
Art. 26. 4 foort Trip-to, at, and from Paris. Addreffed:not-only 
to fuch as propofe being prefent at the Ceremony of the Marriage 
.Of Compte d’ Artois, Grand-fon to the French King, to the:Prince(s 
Mary, Sifter to the King of Sardinia, in November, 1773; but to 
fach who have-lately been at, are now refiding in, or intend toigo 
to. Paris» By a Gentleman lately returned from thence, :8vo, 
2s. Almon, &c. wa ; 
An ill.compiled, but not unufeful, directory. 
Art..27. Lord Chefterfield’s Wittici/ms ; or the grand Pantheon of 
.Genius, Sentiment, and Tafte, &c. &c. 12mo. 18. 6d.: Snageg, 
An impudent fellow! A CuisTERrFieLp’s wittict/ms! O fhame, 





- where is thy bluth? 


What a-variety of Jeft-books we have had; from Joe Miller to my 
Lord! who knows but in time we may go higher yet, and be. happy 


jn RoYat wittici{ms! 


Art. 28. The Hiftory of a Voyage to the Malouine, or Falkland, 
Lflands, in 1763 and 1764; under the Command of M. de Bon- 
gainville, in order to form aSettlement there: and of two Voyages 
to the Streights of Magellan, with an Account of the Patagonians. 
Tranflated from Dom Pernety’s Hiftorical Journal, written in 
French, Illuftrated with Copper-plates. 4to. 108, 6d. Gold. 
fmith, &c. 1773. 

In the Appendix to the 42d vol. of our Review (1770), we gave 
fome. account of the original of M. Pernety’s Journal; in which we 


~obferved that the Author’ had been equally attentive to the nautical 


«ircumftances of the voyage, and to the natural hiftory, and other 
articalars, of the countries which he vifited. He attended Mr. 
ugainville in his firft voyage to the Malouines, when they made a 
fettlement on Falkland’s Ifland ; but did not embark in the fecond, 


which was undertaken for the fupport and improvement of that little 


eftablifhment* ; fo thatthe greateit part of the prefent'volume is em- 


ployed in the detail of the firft expedition : but there is given, by way 


of appendix, fundry letters and obfervations, by M. du-Clos Guyot 


Jand-othérs, who made the fecond trip, giving a brief account of what 
»they obferved in the Streights of Magellan, and particularly concern- 





* The fovereignty of thefe ifles being, foon after, claimed by the 


_King.of Spain, and his right being acknowledged b France, M. 


ainville was again employed, in 1766, to vifit the Malouines, 


‘to “deliver the fettlement to the Spaniards, and to proceed to the 
~ Ealt Indies, by crofling the South-Seas, between the Tropics,’ See, 
__, an account of his relation of this voyage. (in which he: touched at 


Otaheite) Rey. vol. xlvi. Pe 204- 
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{ng the Patagonians, of whom fo much has been faid, and of whom 
till fo little is known. 

This work is not ill tranflated ; and may be read with particular 
fatisfaction, as a prelude to M. Bougainville’s more confiderable 
publication of his ‘ Voyaze round the World, in the Years 1766, 
3767, 1/68, and 1769,’ of which we have a geod tranflation, by 
Mr, John Reinhold forfter : See the Review already referred to, in 
the note.—And here it may not be improper to remark, that this lat 
gmentioned performance ought to be read by all who have attentively 
perufed the celebrated Englith circumnavigators whofe journals 
have lately been publifhed by Dr. Hawkefworth; as the French and 
Englith accounts mutually ferve to illuiirate each other, and (where 
they difagree) to furnifh proper fubjects for farther enquiry and exa- 
mination. 

The prefent Editor of Dom Pernety’s Journal, acquaints his rea- 
ders, that ‘ nothing has been omitted in this tranflation, but the 
detait of erdmary occurrences, common to every voyage ;’ and that 
* whatever feemed, in any view, peculiar to ¢4is expedition, has becn 
retained.” . 

In refpec&t to the engravings, fome alterations and additions have 
been made. ‘ A general chart, fhewing the fituation of Falkiand’s 
Ilands in the fouthern ocean, which was not given in the original, 
is here inferted. Plans of the iflands of St. Catherine, and of Bue- 
nos'Ayres, are alfo. added, The birds, fith, &c. are clafled in their 
proper order.’ 


‘Art. 29. The great Advantage of eating pure and genuine Bread, 


comprehending the Heart of the Wheat with all the Flour  Shew- 
ing how this may be a Means of promoting Health and Plenty, 
preferving Infants from the Grave, by deftroying the Temptation 
to the Ufe of Allum and other Ingredients in our prefent wheaten 
Bread: Recommending to Magittrates,, particularly in London, 
fuch an impartial Diftribution of Juftice in the Execution of the 
A@ for regulating the Affize of Standard Wheaten Bread, as may 
prove equally beneficial to the Miller, the Baker, and Confumer 
of Bread. By an Advocate for Trade. 8vo. rs. Wilkie, &c, 
1773. okt 
The late wholefome aé& for regulating an article fo highly import- 
ant to the community. as dread, has given rife to this performance, 
which is well intended, and difcovers a competent knowlege of the 


fubje&. We fhall therefore make a few extracts from fuch parts of 
‘it as appear to be peculiarly worthy of general notice and regard. 


Speaking of the conduct of our ancettors relative to dread, the Au- 
thor obferves that, perhaps they never refined fo mach, they never 
preyed fo much on each other, nor, he prefumes, made fo many laws 
neceflary for their reftraint, as we do. ‘ In looking back,’ fays he, 
* for fome hundred years, ‘it appears that they adopted a certain plan, 


fuppofing that nature had given nothing‘in vain, and that every part 


of the wheat which may be called flour, was not only intended to be 
eaten by men, but that it really made the beit bread; as that might 


be called the def, which is beft adapted to general ufe, and in itfelf 
fofine, as to contain no parts of the coat, or hufks of the grain, At 


Rey, Nov, 1773. Dd the 
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the fame time it is obvious that the foor, being lefs able to pay, may 
introduce a portion of the coat or hufk, ground into a powder, whiit 
fome eat the «hole wheat ground and made into dread. The popu- 
lace in Holland, in many parts, at this time, eat the whole wheat fg 
made: and we know that horfes find nutrition in bran; it is fome- 
times given them medicinally, at others as part of their food; the 
horfe-brau being as well known as hay or oats. ‘The infufion of bran 
is alfo given in fome diforders to human creatures. 

‘ The inference which | mean to draw from what is premifed, is to 
remind my fellow-citizens of the unfortunate delufion of thinkin 
that even the whole four of the wheat is not good enough for them : 
that part of it mult be taken away, and fent ito the country to others 
at leait as ufeful as themfelves ; or given to dirds or beafts. By this 
decifion, fuppofing a certain quantity of wheat appropriated to their 
ufe, (and this is the view they fhould fee it in) they lofe one third 
part of the flour, and confequently have fo much the lefs bread to 
fupply their wants, Is it not thea monitrous to hear them complain 
of fcarcity? Is it not abfurd to talk of poverty, and yet pay a 
Seventh or eighth part more than they need, to gratify a fantaftic ap- 
petite? Had it not been for the cuitom of eating whiter bread than 
the whole flour of the wheat will make, fhould we have thus impojed 
on ourfelves? ‘ Would the miller and baker employ all his art to 
make the bread as white as poflible, and oblige us to pay for this 
artificial whitenefs? ‘They tell the confumer, the whiter it is, the 
finer; and the finer, the more nutritive. ‘Thus we become dupes, fo 
far as to overlook the effential good properties of genuine bread, 
made of all the flour of the wheat, and alfo the difference in the 

rice. We are taught to favour a grofs delufion, at the fuggeftion of 
‘interefted perfons, againft our own fubftantial welfare. It is the in- 
tereft of every one to be Aone, and fay nothing contrary to his real 
fentiments, as it is the duty of thofe who have knowledge, to inform 
fuch as are ignorant. Thofe who have never eaten bread of all the 
flour in a pure ftate, with the native tafte of wheat, and the moifture 
which it preferves, can know nothing of the comparative excellence 
of it, with refpect to the whitened city bread, which they have been 

accultomed to eat all their lives.’ 
_. After having mentiqned the aé& pafied the laft feffion of Parliament, 
this Writer proceeds to obferve; * Let the flour be produced, and | 
‘the baker will give us fandard wheaten bread. Knowing that we do 
not expect it to be fo white as the prefent affized bread called awheaten, 
he will ceafe to play tricks injurious to the health of the confumer. 
The event depends on the good fenfe of matters and miitreffes of fa- 
milies, and their right underfanding of what they mean to eat, that 
is, of what parts of the wheat the bread they confume is made. If 
they are fatisfied that the bread is more pure than what they uled to 
eat, and /uficiently fine, we may prefume, if they are in their right 
minds, they will prefer it for domeftic ufe Every family of fourteen 
or fifteen perions, confuming at the rate of one pound each ina day, 
pays near fixteen fhillings a week: if they can fave two thillings and 
fixpence, or one fhilling and fixpence, it is an objet: Toa poor 
man who {pends five fhillinzs in bread, if he can fave eight or ten- 
pence; 
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pence, it may purchafe two or three pounds of animal fubftance to- 
wards making one feait in a week. In one view, a farthing a day on 
a pound of bread for an individual, is a trifle ; but for a poor family 
of five, in a week it comes to eight-pence halfpenny, and in a year 
to thirty-fix fhillings and ten-pence; call it, as it well may be, forty 
fhillings. He might, perhaps, finile if I were to tell him that this 
annual faving, with compound intereft, in twenty years, would 
amount to near fifty pounds; from whence he may learn how fruga- 
lity in fmall matters produces comfort and wealth. And ifthe time 
fhould come, in which extravagance in the ufe of bread fhould create 
a famine, he might then look back and fay, ‘* Had it pleafed heaven 
to give me common prudence, I might have preferved my life.” 

We fhall add only two fhort paffages ; referring our Readers for 
other material refleftions, to the pamphlet itfelf:—‘ That the fineft 
flour,’ fays he, ‘ is moft cohefive and nutritive, I grant; but it is 
obvious, that a mixture of the lefs finer parts (being real flour) keeps 
the body cool, and opens the paffages for circulation, from whence 
health, nutrition, and /frength flow. It muft be alfo granted, that 
to wafte fo much wheat; or give it to the brutes; or condemn the 


‘peafant, who labours hardeit, to eat the offal (or coarfeft parts) of 


his own wheat, and ours alfo, and at the fame time plead for fine 
bread for common ufe, as beft for ftrength, is as repugnant to common 
fenfe, as it is to common honefty and national economy. The 
fource of this evil arifes from confounding coarfe bread, (viz. brown 
bread, with a confiderable portion of the bran in it) which is purga- 
tive to people not ufed to it, and genuine tread made of the whole 
pure flour of the wheat; thus puzzling the queftion, and giving a 
fanétion to tyranny over the poor.’ 

‘ —Let us have time to fubdue our prejudices, and we fhall find 
that bread of all the flour of the wheat, for the general ufe, is better 
both in quality and price than the prefent affized wheaten bread.” 

The Writer proceeds to offer fome calculations in fupport of his 
affertion. He feems to {peak equitably on thofe points that are pe- 
culiarly relative to the bakers; and he propofes tome direttions for 
our magiftrates : but however the cafe may be with fefpeé& to magi- 
{trates in London, itis well known that in country-places this article 
is feldom any object of their attention; it is left entirely to the ven- 
ders of the commodity, to conduét and manage it at their pleafure. 


As to the late aé of parliament, it does not appear that much regard . 


1s paid to it any where. 


Art. 30. 4 Diétionary of the Hindoflan Language; in two Partss 


J. Englifh and Hindoftan. Il. Hindoftan and Englifh. The lat- 
ter containing a great variety of Phrafes, to point ou: the Idiom, 
and facilitate the Acquifition of the Language. To which is pre- 
hxed a Grammar of the Hindoftan Language. By John Ferguion, 
A.M. Captain in the Service of the Eait India Company. 4to. 
21. 2s. Cadell. 1773. 

Although this work is by no means a complete performiance of the 
kind, it may be of confiderable fervice to thofe tor whofe ufe it is 
Wtended ; as we have at prefent no better, indeed no other, dittion- 
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ary of the language of the Hindoos *, nor any particular expeétation 

of another, 

NAVIGATION. 

Art. 31. Elements of Navigation, &c. By William Wilfon, 
§vo. Price 7s. Od. Printed at, Edinburgh, fold by Robinion, 
London, 1773. 

_ Dr. Robertfon’s two volumes on this fubje&t are fo comprehenfive 

and compleat; they fo clearly trace from its firft principles, and fo 

fully exemplify both the theory and practice of this art, that we 
may juftly reckon them a rich treafure of nautical knowlege. There 
are, however, many things in thofe volumes, though rendered as 
plain as the nature of the fubject would allow, which are not adapted 
to the capacity or leifure of all who may apply themfelves to the 
ftudy of this art. To have omitted thefe would have been incon- 
filent wih Dr. R—’s plan, nor would his work have been near fo 
erfect and acceptable without them. 

The Author of thefe Elements mentions the valuable work above 
mentioned with great refpect; yet he regrets, ** that there is not a 
book extant, which, within the compafs of a fingle volume of con- 
venient fize, contains a fufliciency for the mariner’s inftraétion in 
the principles, and affiflance inthe practice, of his art, in its lateft 
ftate of improvement, notwithitanding the evident utility and advan- 
tage of fuch a book, both to the learner and the practitioner :” and 
he propofes the prefent ¢reati/e as an attempt of this kind. How far 
the Public may think he has kept within proper limits, in a volume 
of 510 pages, we fhall not take upon us to determine. . This remark 
however is by no means intended as a reflection on the work itfelf. 
There are few books of this kind fo replete with ufeful knowlege, as 
this of Vir, W.’s work; the navigator will find every thing comprized ip 
-it that is necefiary to facilitate the attainment of thisart. It feemsto 
have been formed on the fame general plan with that of Dr. Robert- 
fon’s; and the Author candidly acknowledges his obligations to that 
Writer: he hopes that ‘‘ nothing is omitted, which is either necel- 
fary to the mariner’s underftanding the reafons of his various opera- 
tions (thofe of a fingle chapter only excepted, relating to the fphe- 
roidical figure of the earth) or materially ufeful for his affiftance in 
performing them. At leaft, he adds, this was the end propofed, 


Hand pains haye not been fpared in order to attain it. But with what 


uccefs, the candid judgment of the Public muft determine.” -<§ 
Art. 32. The Young Sea-Officer’s Ajjifiant, both in his Examina- 
tion and Voyage. By John Adams. 4to, 38. Davis, 1773. 
This is a kind of Mariners Catechi/m 3; as it contains, in the form 
of queftion and anfwer, whatever relates to. the management of a 
hip from the taking in of her cargo to her quitting the land; @i- 


_— saan 





* Thefe are the original, moit refpectable, and moft numerous 
clafs of the inhabitants of Hindoftan; which is a traét of country faid 
- to be of no lefs extent than 2000 miles every way, The number of 
the people is faid, by Mr. Fergufon, in his preface, to be computed 

at about an hundred millions, 
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yeBions for working a fhip, in all different cafes at fea; neceflary- 
objervations in making the land and failing up the channel, together 
with general inftruétions and allowances from the owners of Eaft- 
India fhips to the feveral commanders in that fervice. ‘Thofe who 
learn this catechifm need not fear an examination either for the navy 


_ or Eaft India fervice ; but we would advife them not to truft them- 


felves at fea, without a catechifm in their cheft; otherwife they ma 
find it difficult to remember fo much as the anfwer of a fingle uel 
tion. Let the fcllowing ferve fora {pecimen of the reft. ** Q. How 
would you tack a fhip with all her fails fet? 4. Square the fprit-fail- 
yard, and put the helm alee; let go the fore-top bow line; jibb and 
fore-itay-fail fheets let go; brace-to, and back the fore-top fail, ag 
occafion requires; and, when the wind is on the bow, out tacks and 
fheets, the wind a-head, hawl mainfail: when the fhip has paid 
round, and the after fails full, haul off all, thift the helm, get aboard 
the tacks, and all aft the fheets, and brace up the yards, as occafion 
may require.” A vocabulary we fhould think would have been of 


great ule as an introduction or appendix to this catechifm. t... 
sd 


RELIGIOUS and CONTROVERSIAL, 

Art. 33. Deus laudis mee: The common Englifh Tranflation 
of the Hundred-ninth Pfalm, carefully corre#ed according to the 
true meaning of the Hebrew original; with a Paraphrafe and 
Notes: By Thomas Crane, fecond Grammar-Mafter of the King’s- 

- School, inChefter, 4to. Od, Cheiter, printed: Sold by White 
inLondon. 1772. | 
We are obliged to a correfpondent for informing us of this little 
amphlet, which having been publifhed at a diftance from the metroe 

polis, and perhaps but feldom if ever advertifed in the London pa- 

pers, had efcaped the notice of our collector. 

The explication which this Writer gives of the rogth Pfalm is not 
new: Dr, Sykes entertained the fame fentiments, and feveral learned 
men have concurred in his opinion. But Mr, Crane has the credit of 
rendecing the knowledge of this interpretation more eafy and gee 
neral, by the fmall compafs in which it is here printed, and of thewe 
ing how it correfponds to the feveral parts of the pfalm: He has 
alfo added fome criticifms which difcover ingenuity and learning, 
After the fifth verfe (They have rewarded me evil for good, aid hatred 
Sor my love) he inferts the word, /aying ; and concludes, that the fol- 
lowing verfes to the twentieth, contain the imprecations of David’s 
enemies againk bimfelf : * It is obfervable, he remarks, that there is 
only one complainant, in this pfalm; only one obje of this curfe, or 
rather affemblage of curfes!—this one complainant, this one obje@ is 
David: but maxy are they, who unite in curfing and calumny, and 
thefe many are. David's enemies. ‘The learned Reader is defired to 
obferve the fudden change of perfon inv. 6. and the quick tranfition 
in v. 20. after the curfe is completely ended: Surely the commen- 
tators have amazingly miftaken the fenfe of this fublime poem; the 
righteous pfalmift, with a fpirit broken through ill-treatment, in- 
ftead of curfing, Prayeth for the preventing aid of the Mott High, 
and promifeth the public acknowledgments of a grateful foul. Nor 


did he pray in vain: God {peedily gave him quietnefs, and exal- 
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tation, in Ifracl; while his impious adverfaries were clothed with 
fhame.’” 

The twentieth verfe of the pfalm, feems to furnith an objection 
againft this interpretation: it is rendered in our common Englith 
verfion, Let this be the reward of mine adverfaries from the Lord, and 
of them that peak evil againf? my foul. Mr. Crane tranflates the verfe, 
This is the work of mine adverfaries before Jehovah, &¥e. On which 
he farther comments, ‘Thus do mine adverfaries utter curfes and 
untruths againft me before the Lord,’ To which is added the fol- 
lowing note: 

« V. 20. bebr. zoth peiillath, &c.) Funius and Tremellius, hoc 
efto premium : Ca/tellico, hec merces a Jova meis adverfariis eve- 
niat: it would be more proper to adhere to the obvious meaning of 
the Hebrew text: peiillah (in regimen, peiillath) fignifies, work, 
from paal to work; the words of v. 20. are in the Hebrew declaratory, 
not émperative, and the verb is under,Jood, . The /eventy write truly 


» Touro To ecycy: in an ancient Latin verfion, we read, hoc opus eorum 


qui detrahunt mihi. The fubftantive verb is rightly underftood in 
both thefe verfions: but modern tranflators have expreffed it without 
reafon, and made it imperative agaizf reafon. Befides, mith yeho- 
wah ought not here to be rendered ‘ from the Lerd’ (a Domino vel 
a@ Jova: for méeth is a compound prepofition, fignifying literally 
from with; which, according to the Aebrew idiom, is equivalent to 
concerning Or defore. It wasnotimproper to fay thus much, becaufe 
eth has been miftaken by many for the objettive article,’ 
~ Our correfpondent who recommends this little performance toour no- 
tice, feems perfectly convinced of the juftice of the interpretation ; and 
tells us that Mr. Crane has fully proved the paffages to be imprecatorys 
‘We cannot pretend to decide with fo much confidence, becaufe in fuch 
a cafe, where two or three explications of a paflage are propofed, 
though one may have greater probability than another, we do not fee 
that, without fome farther afliftance than we have reafon, in thefe 
inftances to expect; any perfon can abfolutely pronounce on one of 
them as certainly and undoubtedly true. Though the ingenious in- 
terpretation given above, appears to us very much to refemble the 
truth, in regard'to this pfalm, there are yet fome parts of fcripture 
liable to the objection that has been raifed in the prefent cafe, and 
‘which muft, we apprehend, either be confidered as imprecatory on 
the enemies of the writer, or more generally as. prophetic denun- 
ciations of the calamities which in fome period and manner will ac- 
crue to the wicked. It will, however, be a valuable additionjto 
biblical learning, if in any one of thefe inftances, the difficulty gg 
‘tending the common tranflation is confiderably leffened, thoug 
fhould not be wholly removed. 7 
Art. 34. A prefent for your Neighbour ; or, the right Knowlege 
of God, and of ourfelves: opened ina plain, prattical and es- 
perimental Manner. -By Richard Hill, Efquire. 1zmo. 4d 
Dilly. 1773. 
If your poor neighbour be a Methodift, this prefent will be very 
acceptable to him ; but if he be unacquainted with-certain points 
‘dorine, about which even the learned and wife are not agreed, o 
, an 
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may find himfelf more puzzled * than improved by the perufal of this 

jittle tra¢t ;—in which, however, there are things of a moval and 

ufeful kind, which all our fectaries will allow to be right. 

Art. 35. Appendix to an Enquiry into the Principles of Toleration, 
&e. By Jofeph Fownes, 8vo. 6d. Buckland. 1772 

In our Review for Nov. 1772, we gave an account of ‘the enquiry, 
&c. t: and have only to fay, with regard to this appendix to it, that 
the Author has illuftrated, and enlarged upon, feveral points con- 
cerning religious liberty, the general principles of toleration, and 
the equity of the Diffenters requeft; and that he has executed his 
defign with great ability, judgment, and moderation. R 

NOVELS, . 
Art. 36. Ai’s Right at Laft: or the Hiftory of Mifs Weft. 
| 1z2m0. 2 Vols.6s- Noble. . 

This is an affecting ftory, not ill related, in the epiftolary ftile ; 
where the hero and heroine, are feparated by the folly and ambition 
of the mother of the latter, and are otherwife difpofed of in mar- 
riage. This is undoubtedly a woeful cafe; buta novel-wright, hav- 
ing about as much tendernefs as a butcher, who deftroys one fet of 
animals to feed another, knows how, by duels and broken hearts‘to 
remove the unhappy interloping parties, and bring the fond, dif- 
pairing lovers together again; and thus a/l’s right ‘at laf, however 
) wrong the means may be, that bring it about. ‘There is little no- 
} velty to be found in the thread-bare patterns of modern novels ; for 
as foon as the perfonages are defcribed and their fituations are un-' 
folded, it is no difficult matter to anticipate ftep by ftep the cataf- 
trophe of their adventures, As the fcene is foon fhifted from Eng- 
land to Canada, this hiftory may poflibly come from the fame pen as 
that of Emily Montagu, mentioned in Rev. vol. xli, p. 2315 which 
contained fome amuling defcriptions of that wild romantic counuy. WY, 
Art. 37. The Difinterefied Marriage: or the Hiftory of Mr, 

Frankland. 12mo, 2 Vols. 6s. Noble. 

A lady of quality is here made to forfeit her inheritance by mar- 
tying agreeably to her inclinations, but contrary. to the injunctions 
contained in the will of her father; who had bequeathed her and 
her fortune, or her fortune alone, if the refufed to go with it, to 
another nobleman, in difcharge of a gaming debt too large to be 
paid during his life. It muft be added, in juitice to the generofity 
of the Writer, that he at laft rewards the happy couple by feafonably 
killing a rich coufin to whom the lady was heir. 

Whatever may be objected againit the fentimental comedy, the 


= ‘fentiments conveyed in novels are perhaps of more importance ; as 
h they are the chief ftudy of the youthful part of the female fex. The 
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principles inculcated in this narrative may indeed cover many imper- 
fections, and render it éazocent reading, at leafi: it might be added, 





. * We have here in view, particularly, what is faid, in p. 45. of 
‘ knowing by experience that the gofpel of Chrift is truly the power 
of God unto Salvation ;? alfo the zove extrafted from the 13th article 
of religion,—of works before juflification. , 
} Firft publifhed without the Author’s jame, 
Dd 4 _pofiasis 
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profitable too, were itnot known how eagerly young Miffes tkip from 

incident to incident; carefully overlooking every obfervation or re- 

flection that might impede the immediate gratification of their eager. 

curiofity. i 

Art. 38. The Hiffory of Rhedi, the Hermit of Mount Ararat, 

An Oriental Tale. 1zmo. 35. Cadell. 1773. 

The Hermit of Ararat relates the adveniures and misfortunes 
which befel him, while he was a member of fociety at large, and 
likewife fince his retirement to the defart ; and the benevolent Reader 
cannot but fympathize with him in all his fafferings and forrows.— 
A few Scotticifms difcover this Haflern ‘Tale to be the prodastion of, 
North Britain ; and it is a pity that they were not corre&ed before 
the publication of the book. Defects of this kind, however, but 
rarely occur; and they are not here mentioned with a view to de- 
tract from the merit of a work which, without being a firit rate 
performanee, is both moral and entertaining. 

POLITICAL. 

Art. 39. Thoughts on the prefent Di(treffes of Great Britain; with 
Obfervations on the Foibles of the Age. 8vo. 1s. Fryer, 
1773 | 
Common-place declamation on the threadbare topics of the luxury 

of the great, the diftrefles of the poor, the monopolizing of farms, 

&c. &c. But though the obfervations are trite, they are doubtlefs well 

intended, as the Author writes with great earneltnefs, and the firongehk 

expreflions of zeal for the welfare ot his country :—He writes, how- 
ever, fo very indifferently, that, we fear, neither the public, nor 
himfelf, nor his Bookfeller, will profit much by the productions of 
his pen. 

MEDICAL, 

Art. 40. Free Thoughts on Apathecaries and Empirics; thewing 
the Neceflity and Utility of their Regulation by A& of Parlia- 
ment, &c.&c,. vo. ss. 6d. Harris, 1773. 

The intention of the Author of this pamphlet, we apprehend, is to 
eftablifh a kind of Medical Inquifition, under the direétion of the 
Mafier, Wardens, and Aiffiftants of the Apothecaries Company. ; 

He propofes, that all Empirics and noftrum mongers fhould be 
brought before this awful and refpectable tribunal, and that they 
either give a proper account of themfelves or fuffer a heavy fine ; that 
all Apothecaries throughout the kingdom be examined by perfons in- 
vefted with authority from this tribunal; that thofe who are found 
duly qualified fhall be dignified with diplomas, and that without fuch 
diploma no one be.allowed to practife.—From thefe regulations, our 
anonymous peffle-bearer expects, that confiderable advantages will 
be derived to the body of Apothecaries; as the number he thinks 
would be diminifhed at leaft one fourth. | 

But here are fome more of our Author’s free thoughts for the bene- 
fit.of the community of Apothecaries ;—he earneftly infifts, ‘ that no 
Lpothecary ever recommends a Phyfician, that fends his prefcription to be 
di/penjed at adruggift’s?. © And that the Apothecaries publicly agree, not. 
to purchase any aa whatever from thofe who difpenfe the prefcription 
of a Phyfician,’ : ) 
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Our Author’s laft propofal is, that the Apothecaries fhould be paid 
not only for their medicines, but for their judgment,’—This in our 
humble opinion is a mode/f way of demanding fees. 

But what is to become of the regular Phyficians?—They are to 
live, we fuppofe as well as they can, on knowlege and a {pare diet.— 
Be comforted however ye fons of /Efculapius, and for once take the 
advice of the Reviewers :—as the Apothecaries are to all intents and 
purpofes commencing ny enpry: do you Phyficians commence Apos 
thecaries ; and asin the days of old, not only prefcribe but di/pen/e. 

To be ferious, we much fear that ‘the {fcheme here laid down, 
would be productive of much worfe evils to fociety, than the prefent 
very defective mode of practice.—There is one way in which thefe 
matters might be fettled with mutual advantage to the ftate and to 
individuals ;--let the fees of the Phyfician be properly regulated, 
and let the Apothecary be confined to his fhop. D 

Ne futor ultra crepidam. pat 
Art. 41. Experiments on the Spa at Mount Sion, near Liverpool $ 
with a View to afcertain its Contents, and to inveftigate its Me- 

dicinal Properties. By James Worthington, Surgeon. 8vo. 13. 

Johnfon. 1773. at 

This is a pompous, verbofe little pamphlet, on a very plain fub- 
ject. | 

The Liverpool Spa appears to be a common, tame chalybeate, 
containing little or none of that fpirit which diftinguifhes the Pyr- 
mont, and fome other of the German chalybeates : for it does not 
fparkle in the glafs, neither, according to Mr, Worthington’s ex- 
periments, does its volatile part occafion any precipitation from . 
water. a 
Art. 42. Effay on the Liverpool Spa-Water. By Thomas Houle 
fton, M.D. 8vo. 18. Hawes, andCo. 1773, . 

Another pamphlet on the Liverpool Spa! Surely the Mount Sion 
of Liverpool has been in labour, and has proved almoft as prolific as 
the mountain in the fable. : ar 

The firft part of this publication is on mineral waters in general, 
and is chiefly taken from Rutty’s Synopfis. 

Dr. Houlfton then comes to the Liverpool Spa, and employs a 
great part of what follows, to afcertain that fixed air is the volatile 
folvent in this water, And yet it is very clear, from both thefe 
pamphlets, that the Liverpool Spa contains litcle or no fixed air. 

Diffolve common gteen vitriol in water, and expofe the filtred fo- 
lution to the air, a decompofition foon takes place, and an ochre is 
precipitated. Is the part thus volatilifed fixed air, or the vitriolic 
acid? Moft undoubtedly the latter.—The cafe is this, the vitriolic 
acid, which in its natural ftate is very fixed, is, when combined with 
Iron, eafily volatilifed, | 

It is well known that iron is foluble in fixed air; and this is evi- 
dently the folvent in many of the German chalybeates. But it js 
clear, from the experiments in both thefe pamphlets, that the impreg- 
nation of the Liverpool Spa, is iron diffolved in the vitriolic acid. 

To this Effay is added an Appendix, on the accidental ufe of Lead. 
Here Dr. Houlfton points out a variety of fources from which this 
a may be derived, and inadvertently conveyed into the body. 
Fle likewife mentions fome inftances of its being deftructive to a 

animals : 
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animals: and fays, its external ufe alone has fometimes been attended 
with pernicious effects.—* A piece of fheet lead worn upon an iffue 
a plaifter of which lead is the principal ingredient, a poultice, or se 
injeCtion of a folution of lead, have, in certain irritable habits, pro- 
duced effects fimilar to thofe confequent on the internal ufe of it, 
Even dufting the excoriated parts of children with white-lead, have 
been known to caufe convulfions,’ 
' But the whole of this fubject has been very fully and learnedly 
difcuffed by Dr. Baker, in the Medical T'ranfaétions *, D. 
Art. 43- Medical Confultations on various Dijeafes. Publithed 
from the Letters of Thomas Thompfon, M. D. Phyfician to his 
late Royal Highnefs Frederic Prince of Wales. 8vo, 5s. bound. 

Hawes, &€. 1773 

We obferve in thefe Confultations, a confiderable degree of accu- 
yacy in diftinguifhing and afcertaining difeafes; and the method of 
cure is in genera! fimple and efficacious. 

That our Readers, however, may judge for themfelves, we hall 
lay before them the firit confultation in the book. 

CASE I. Of a Vomiting. 

* Sir, I received your letter yeflerday, refpetting the lady who is 
troubled with a vomiting. The circumftances, of which you accu- 
rately inform me, are, that fhe is about thirty-fix years of age, and, 
before the ‘diforder feized her, was of a plump habit of body, though 
now fheis greatly fallen off: that this complaint firft attacked her fome 
months ago, at the time when fhe was a nurfe, and that fhe vomits 
almoft all the food fhe takes, within two orthree minutes after eating. 
«i As it appears that fhe formerly enjoyed a good ftate of health, but 

always been fomewhat delicate in her conititution, I am inclined 


‘zo afcribe her prefent complaint, not to any fixed diforder in her fto- 


mach, but merely to a weaknefs, occafioned probably by fuckling, 
which is often the caufe of various diforders in delicate women ; and 
from this.confideration Iwouldentertain great hopes of her recovery. 

¢ Iam not in the leaft furprifed that the is fenfible of no benefit 
from fpear- mint water, in the ufe of which, it feems, fhe has fo long 
perfevered. That water, as far as I have obferved, contains only a 


‘Yfedative, not a ftrengthening quality ; and where it failed of remiov- 


ing an irritation in the ftomach, on being taken once or twice, I have 
feldom or never known a continuance in the ufe of it attended with 
any fuccefs, Rte 
¢ What I have always found to produce the beft effects in com- 
plaints arifing from a debility of the ftomach, next to the waters of 
Bath, and Aix:la-Chappel, are, the Peruvian bark, and ftee] medi- 
cines, united with fome of the moft grateful bitters. To you I fhould 
think it wholly unneceffary to mention any particular prefcription ; 
but being confident of the laudable attention you pay to medical 


 faéts, I fhall embrace this opportunity of {pecifying a compofition, 


which I have feveral times found effectual in curing fuch complaints. 
i is as follows: 
* R, Cort. Peruvian. craffe pulver. aurantior. ana uncias duas, 
vin. Lifbonenf. lib duas ; infunde per quatuor vel fex dies, 
coilature adde,: vin. chalybeat. uncias quatuor. | 


a, 





* See alfo Review, vols. xxxviii and xxxix. Confult the Jadexes. 
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¢ T commonly advifed the patient to begin with one fpoonful of this 
tin@ture, twice or thrice a day, and increafe the dofe gradually to 
two or three fpoonfuls, as it is found that the ftomach can bear it. 
This medicine generally performs a cure in the {pate of fix weeks, or 
tsvo months ; but moderate exercife, the beft of which is certainly 
riding on horfeback, ought always to be ufed along with it. I need 
not mention the concomitant injunctions, of ufing aliments of the 
lighteft kind, and of taking them in {mall quantiry at a time, until 
the ftomach has recovered its ftrength; nor yet of preferving, as much 
as poflible, tranquillity of mind, than which nothing is more requi- 
fite in the cure of ftomachic complaints. 

‘I fhall be glad to know the fuccefs of our endeavours, and 
am, &c. 

‘ From the time that the lady began to ufe the above-mentioned 
tinéture, the complaint in her ftomach gradually abated, and in the 
{pace of two months were entirely removed.’ 

N.B, There are fome typographical and other errors, which the 
Editor fhould have taken care to correct. D. 
BoTANY. 


Art. 44. The Univerfal Botanif? and Nurferyman, &e. By Ri- 


chard Wefton, Efq. Vol. Ill. S8vo. 5s. 3d. Boards. Bell, &c. 


1773- , 
See Review, vol. xliv. p. 130, and vol. xlv. p. 237. . In-this vo- 


lume of Mr. Wefton’s valuable work, the herbs, flowers, and bal- 
-bous roots are continued, 


POET. 1C.A le 


Att. 45. The Britifp Spouter ; or, Stage Afifiant: Containing 


the moft celebrated Prologues and Epilogues, that have been lately 
fpoken in the different Theatres, &c. izmo 15s. 6d. Re- 
fon, &c. 1773. 

The Editor profeffes that his defign, in giving this colleGion of 


-head and tail-pieces to our modern plays, is to make young per- 


fons acquainted with the art of /peaking. This may, poflibly, in 
fome meafure, be allowed ; but when he adds that thefe prologues, 
&c. will imprefs upon the minds of the faid young perfohs /eatiments. 


‘ of morality, fome- grave Readers will be apt to fhake their heads, 
and afk him if he particularly refers.to the prologue to She Stoops to 


Conquer, or to the epilogue fpoken in the character of Dr. Squintum ? 


“Art. 46. The Afylum; a Poem. By a GENTLEMAN, 4to. 25. 


Davies. 1773. 
- GenTLeman, and Poet, are not fynonimous terms, 
S ER M ON 5S. 

I. The Nature and Extent of Indufiry—Preached before his Grace, 
Frederick, Archbifhop of Canterbury, the 4th of July 1773, in the 
Parith Church of Shiplake, in Oxfordihire. By James Granger, 
Vicar. 8vo.. 6d. Davies. 

This Author lately difcovered his humanity and good fenfe, and, 


_ we may add, his piety, in pleading the caufe of brute animals *, in 


« 


oppofition to thofe viler brutes who act as if they thought they had 





* See Review, vol. xlvii. p. 490. 
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an unqueftionable right to treat them with feverity and cruelty. He. 
now appears in behalf of a virtue which is certainly of high import. 
ance and neceflity to the well being of fociety, and to the comfort of 
individuals : would the votaries of indolence or of pleafure, who form 
fo confiderable a part of mankind, be perfuaded to read his perform- 
ance, it might, perhaps, prevail with them to think of living to 
fome valuable purpofe. 

As Mr. Granger prefixed a kind of humorous, though not impro. 
per, dedication to his former fermon, he preferves fomewhat of the 
fame method in the prefent, which is introduced by the following 
addrefs: Yo the inhabitants of the parifb of Shiplake, who negle& the 
Service of the church, and fpend the Sabbath in the worft kind of \dles 
nefs, this plain fermon, which they never heard, and probably will never 
read, is inferibed, by their fincere well-wifber, and faithful miniffer. tSe. 

The fermon is plain, fenfible, and very well adapted to recoms 
mend and inforce the virtue propofed. A fhort extra&, from that 
part of the difcourfe which confiders the ‘mportance of induitry, may 
give our Readers fome view of his manner : 
** © It was a principle of induftry, obferves our Preacher, as well as 
benevolence, that originally brought mankind into communities, and 
prompted them to regulate and fecure themfelves by laws. To this 
we owe the origin of thofe occupations and callings which are necef- 
fary to the fupport, ornament, and defence of the commonwealth, 


“We may confider induftry as the bond of all political union; as 


without it muft follow a total diffolution of all order and government, 
It is to this we owe the improvement of thofe talents in which the per- 
fection: of’ human nature confilts ; as it quickens our apprehenfion, 


* firengthens our reafon, and ripens our judgment. Hence arifes that 


harmony which we {ce in well governed ftates, and all the advantages 
in morals, arts, and learning, which we have over uncivilized and 
barbarous nations. Nothing but want, diforder, dnd confufion, 
would reign in the world without it: infecurity of property, rapine, 
and violence, muft neceffarily enfue from the neglect of it ; and mane 
kind, ‘like brutes, would.prey on and deftroy one another. We may 
regard a ftate or commonwealth, as one great machine, and all the 
ufeful members of it 2s the feveral {prings from which it derives its 
motion; fome having greater and others lefs operations; butall 
mutt aét together in order to the uniform and juft.movement of the 
whole; and the leait of thefe fprings may, in its proper ofiice, be as 
ufefu] as the greateft, In awell ordered government, the feveral 
degrees and fubordinations of men one to another, aré éffential to 
the regulation of the whole fyftem. The hufbandman, the builder, 
the artizan, and the fcholar, are all neceffary in their different em- 
ployments, and are under an obligation to promote the general goods 


’ by being induftrious in their various occupations.’ 


We fhall only obferve, that while Mr, Granger recommends induf- 
try from the pulpit, he has; in one inftance at leaft, manifefted his 
own regard to it, we mean by his Biographical Hiftory of England, 
which was publifhed in 1769; a fecond edition of which, we are 
told, will foon make its appearance. See an account of this work 


in our Review, vol. xli. p. 206, Hi 
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fl. A dreadful Phenomenon defcribed: and improved: Being a par- 
ticular Account of the fudden Stoppage of the River Severn, and 
of the terrible Defolation that happeried at the Birches, between 
Coalbrook-Dale and Buildwas-Bridge, in Shropfhire, May 2s, 
1773. And the Subftance of a Sermon preached the next Day, on 
the Ruins, to a vaft Concourfe of Spectators. By John Fletcher, 
Vicar of Madely in Shropfhire, and Chaplain to the Earl of Buchan. 
320. 1s. Buckland, &c. wie 
Mr. Fletcher, who is a man of learning, and confiderable abili- 
ties, has given us a curious account of this:phenomenon, which hath 
been fo fiequently mentioned in our news-papers. He has minutely, 
but in very flowery language, defcribed the awful appearances left 
by this extraordinary convulfion of the earth, on the {pot-where the 
rupture happened ; and he fairly ftates the different opinions which 
were formed, in regard to the caufe of fo wonderful an event, by 
thofe who, as well as himfelf, went to'vifit the place. One party, 
he tells us, have fuppofed that the defolation they beheld was occa- 
fioned by a flip of the ground towards the Severn, which had un- 
dermined its banks; while others impute it to an earthquake. The : 
arguments urged in fupport of each of thefe opinions, are here par- 
ticularly recited; but Mr. Fletcher teils us that, for his own part, 
being led, both by his employment and tafte, rather to fearch out 
the myiteries of heaven, than to fcrutinize the phenomena of the 
earth, and to point more toward the wonders of Grace than thofe of 
Nature; he pioufly chofe to take advantage of the ferioufnefs itamped 
by this alarming occurrence on the minds of the country people, in 
order to prefs upon them a proper fenfe of the fr/? or moral caufe of 
fo tremendous a difpenfation. And this he has done, in a manner 
as rational as could well be expected, from the peculiarity of the oc- 
cafion, and the known enthufiaftic f{pirit of the Preacher. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


T is as far from the inclinations, as from the province, of the 
Monthly Reviewers, to affume the invidious charaéter of arbiters 
between the parochial clergy and their flocks, or any other contend- 
ing parties. Unluckily, however, in the courfe of our proper duty, 
we ventured ‘to hazard a hint on the delicate fubje&t of Compofition 
for Tithes; and we ftill think that tithes ought to be abolithed, in 
favour of fome more fettled maintenance *, were there no other ob- 
jection to them than that cogent one of their being an endlefs fource 
of ill blood between the temporal and fpiritaal hufbandmen, 
In our Review for September, we acknowledged the receipt of.a 
"judicious letter on this fubject, under the fignature of Norfolcienfs t. 
Whatever that gentleman thought of our obfervations on his epiftle, 
they have not, it feems, proved fatisfaCtory to another Correfpon- 
dent t, who has honoured us with fome animadverfions on the fubject ; 
which, however, though very candidly urged, are not altogether fa- 
tisfactory to us. 
This Gentlenian, as well as Norfolcienfis, gives up the fcheme of 
an allotment of land in lieu of tithes, as impracticable; and {tarts 








* This was effected with regard to the London clergy, by the ftat. 
22 & 2: Car. Il. c. 15. + See pe 236. 
t Who figns himfelf Wiltonienfis. : one 
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one farther objection to it, which, reafoning as a clergyman, ought 
certainly to be admitted: viz, ‘ that the incumbent might, througtr 
negligence or avarice, deliver the farm to his fucceffor, fo greatly 
impoverifhed and beggared, as not to produce, for many years, to 
come, more than halt the value of the tithes. . This we know, by 
experience, frequently happens in the cafe of glebe lands,’ We may 
therefore ceafe to wonder at the heart-burnings between the clergy 
and the farmers, when we find that the former cannot even confide 
in each other, in a troft of this nature! But leaving this circumitance 
to the refleétion of thofe whom it may concern, it remains for us 
only to juftify our opinion in favour of fubflituting a parochial af 
fefiment, or tithe rate, as an univerfal modus, 

Wiltonienfis admits, in general terms, that tithes ought to be lett at 
a moderate rate ; but we are forry to find that when this moderation 
is to be carried into aé&t, he cannot part with the * diftin@ion be- 
tween the rent of the land, and the value of its produce.’ The nature 
of the rate we recommended, has already been fufficiently explained, 
and therefore need not be repeated; nor are we willing to enter into 
intricate diftinctions, which oftener tend to perplex, than to eluci- 
date a fubject. ‘The farmer well knows, to his frequent difappoint- 
ment, that rent is certain, while crops are variable; and it is na- 
tural to think that an incumbent would, for that very reafon, be in- 
duced to prefer a regular ftated income to an uncertain produce; 
“without repining when Providence bleffes the hufbandman with a ba- 
lance in his favour, to fweeten his toil. As to clergymen being 
* liable to be impofed on by collufions between landlord and tenant,’ 
and ‘ the extream difficulty there would be in getting at the real 
value of thofe many eftates which are occupied by their refpective 
owners ;’ it need only be replied that the fame power. which efta- 
‘blithes a compofition for tithes, can fecure the clergy from thofe 
collufions and difficulties, as far as human means can fecure them: 
and évén if fome fuch inconveniences fhould ftill remain, what are 
they but ‘the common lot of human affairs? Government is fome- 
times impofed on, and fo are individuals, when knavery prevails ; 
and can it appear reafonable that the clergy fhould expect ftronger 
- fecurity than the reft of mankind enjoy, in their temporal concerns ? 

Wiltonienfis introduces another apology for the clergy, in regard to 
their infifling on tithing their parifh without abatement. ‘ 1 molt 
‘ heartily join with you, fays he, in applauding the benevolent fpirit 
of your Correfpondent, But let it be confidered, on the other hand, 
at what expence the clergy are educated, that a great majority of 
them are very poorly provided for, and that their incomes, {uch as 
they are, always die with them: fo that if a laf of bread be not 
wanting in ‘heir own families while they live, God knows it is teo 
often the cafe when they are taken from them.’ Any man of comt- 
mon fenfibility, independent of that regard fo juftly due to the cle- 
rical profeflion, wil! fincerely lament that this fhould ever be the 
cafe: but clergymen are at /eaf in as good a fituation as other claffes 
of men whofe employ ments are perfonal, and whofe incomes die with 
them; yet juch families, where @conomy.is .not wanting, are not, 


when thofe events take place, marked out by peculiar diftrefs.— _ 


However tender the fubject may be, truth may furely be hinted at, 


without incurring the cenfure of ‘ prejudice againft the clergy of the 
| | eftablithes 
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eftablithed church,’ or of defcending to common-place reflections, 
If a clergyman, poffefled of a warm comfortable living, is not 
prematurely {natched away, and if he can be content with making a 
decent appearance, fuited to his income and character, without fuf- 
fering his family to emulate the drefs and modes of living of the moft 
opulent part of his parifh (a fault of which they are too often guilty, 
and to guard againft which, confidering their office, is one * exemp- 
tion from human infirmities’ juftly to be expeéted from them) his 
family would not be fo liable to be left deftitute, and thrown upon 
annual mufic meetings for charitable fupport. It may be added, that 
though a fund is taifed for the widows of the gentiemen of the ar- 
my, it is raifed among themfelves ; and we apprehend that the church, 
colletively, is rich enough, however unequally her emoluments may 
be divided, to adopt fome fuch plan, with equal credit, without hav- 
ing recourfe to fchemes of amufement in order to entice the public 
to bear the burden for them. 
Our Correfpondent profeffes moderation in general terms, but he 
connetis it with a faving claufe extenfive enough to deftroy a// the 
operation of this virtue, in the prefent cafe. ‘ Moderation, fays he, 
in all ranks of men, is confeffed to be a quality highly commend- 
able ; and [ will-add, that it is more particulatly to be expe&ted in a 
clergyman. But Chriftian moderation does not require even a cler- 
gyman.to be eafy and indifferent, when he apprehends the interefts 
of his order to be at ftake. There is sen a call upon him in point 
of duty, to defend thofe interefts to the utmoft, even though they 
fhould be of a temporal nature.’ It is very natural for a clergyman 
to think it improper in him to relax his -pretenfions in any point 
that he may fappofe to affect his own interefts, or thofe of his order ; 
and this conduct may be expected in every clafs of mankind, Let 
it not be forgot, however, that if the confent of the clergy had been 
thought necefflary by Henry VIII. and Elizabeth, we fhould have 
been overrun with monaftic foundations to this day, nor could the 
church of England have been freed from a dependence on that of 
-Rome. But are legiflative bodies to view things in fo partial a light, 
’ when they are the chofen guardians of the interefts of a// orders of 
} } men in a nation? Is it not their peculiar province to confider what 
|  ¥ights are proper to be enjoyed by particular claffes, confiftent with 
a due regard to the welfare of the whole, colletively ? In this in- 
fiance, however, no invafion of clerical rights is intended or pleaded 
for; but only an alteration in the mode of raifing the prefent average 
value of their incomes from tithes :~ the fettling which upon a regu- 
lar eftablifhment is calculated to free the clergy from the embarraff- 
ments of collecting their tithes in kind, or of driving temporary pe- 
Cuniary bargains; fo incopfiftent with their fpiritual engagements, 
and fo fubverfive of the cordiality that ought to fubfift between them 
and their flocks. : 
_ Wiltonienfis thus concludes: * I will beg leave, Gentlemen, in the 
moit modeft terms, to conclude with a hint, in which yourfelves, as 
Reviewers of the works of literature, are nearly concerned; It is 
that the intereits of learning would moft certainly fuffer, if the:pre- 
tended grievance of tithes (i fay pretended, for it isin reality no miore 
.@ grievance mow, than it has been from the beginning) fhould be 
taken away, and a deficient and precarious mode’ of provifion for the 


clergy 
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clergy be adopted in the room of it.’ A gentleman interefted on the 
clerical ‘fide of this queftion may be entictiea to defcribe the dangers 

‘of any alteration, in as ftrong terms as his apprehenfions may di¢tate; 
bat to fay that tithes are no more a grievance now, than they have 

beeh from the beginning, as itis faying nothing, it requires no an- 

fwer. Let it be noted however, that ‘a permanent eftablifhment, fo 
rmanent as to be affected only by thofe circumftances that muf 

‘equally affect the property of all other claffes of men, ill deferves the 

epithets of ‘a deficient and precariohs mode of tape ar :” fince, 

notwithftanding any thing that has yet been urged to the contrary, 
neither the interefts of learning, nor thofe of the clergy, appear to Be 
neglected in it. 

Having thus, without referve, yet we hope without ‘offence, ex- 
hibited fuch reafons as occurred to us in favour of parochial tithe. 
rates, in anfwer to two very fenfible Correfpondents, whe we truit 
will credit us with being above any little prejudices inthe argument’; 
we with to be releafed from continuing a contraverfy from which 
there is no advantage in profpett, on either fide, defiring to preferve 
the good-will of all orders of men, fo far as.the general interelts of 
literature, and the enjoyment of the facred right of private judgment, 


‘will permit. | N. 


*.* If RememBerancer had paid the requifite attention to our 





fetond Article on Mifs Arx1n’s Poems, and particularly to the mote: 


in -p. 136 of the Review for February, he would, perhaps, have 
‘fpared himfelf the trouble of reminding us that we ‘ ought to have 
‘noted’ the fair Writer's ‘ defects as well as beauties.’ 

Is not our Correfpondent guilty of another overfight, when he af- 
ferts that we have diftinguifhed the Lady’s Poem ‘on‘Corsica as the 
be/? of her performances? We do not obferve that we have faid any 


‘thing like it. His remark, however, on one line of that poem). 


does not feem impertinent, viz. fpeaking of Lizerty, fhe fays, 
_ & Tis heaven’s beft gift, and muft be bought with blood,” ' 

Here ‘is certainly an appearance of fome incongruity; for, as oar 
Correfpondent intimates, a gift is not ufually confidered asa purcha/e 
~  Wedo not think the flight fimilitude which RememBrancer has 
obferved between one image in her Dexia, and another in Mr. Carta 
wright’s Akmine aNnD Etvira *, amounts to any proof of a want of 
‘originality in either inftance; nor does it appear which of the two 


s was firft written, although the laft-mentioned piece was fir’ 


‘publifhed. 





Our Correfpondent’s remark, that ‘ though it would otherwife be ~ 


ignoble to attempt to difcover faults, when thofe faults are fo well 
concealed among the numberlefs beauties, yet, as it might prove the 
“means of a ftricter attention in HER for the fature, it would be a real 
kindnefs,—is doubtlefs very juft, and will hold equally good if ap- 
plied to every other author :—which thofe young ‘and hafty writers 
who ‘pafs in review before us will do well to bear in mind. | 





+++ We have, this Month, received feveral Letters written to re- 
mind us of certain late publications, which have not yet appeared in 
our Review. Our Correfpondents may be affured that the books al- 
luded to will not be overlooked. . ; 





* For an account of this excellent poem, fee Rev. for Aug. 177+. 











